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Force Feed Oilers Standardized for Stock 


HE “Genuine Detroit” Force Feed Oiler, Model JTS, 

has been so designed that it is universally adaptable 
to all types of steam engines, gas engines, pumps, air com- 
pressors, etc. 


Manufactured in 1, 2, 3 and 4 feed sizes, with shaft extend- 
ing through the oiler permitting it to be driven from either 
end and furnished complete with the necessary connections 
for easy and substantial installation. 


IN ADDITION TO BEING SUPERIOR IN APPEAR. 
ANCE AND FINISH THIS NEW AND BETTER 
FORCE FEED OILER EMBODIES NUMEROUS 
OTHER DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. Let us tell you 
about them. Write for Catalog No. 100 and prices. 


FOR small steam engines and pumps where a correspondingly small 
sized oiler is desired we offer the Model LS. 


This oiler is manufactured in one-feed, one quart capacity only and like 
the Model JTS finished in lustrous black enamel, furnished complete with 
all necessary fittings for installing. 


THESE OILERS ARE, BECAUSE OF THEIR SUPERIOR FEA- 
TURES, READILY SOLD AND CARRY A HIGHLY SATISFAC- 
pig tf PROFIT TO JOBBERS AND DEALERS IN MILL SUP- 


DETROIT L[UBRICATOR (OMPANY. G 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 


MILL SUPPLY DEALERS, Are You Satisfied With Your Belting Profits? = 


BURMALINE BELTING 


BURMALINE—a composition belt for general transmission 
use, made in various thicknesses of Single and Double. 


BURMALINE—a Distinctive Belt—makes initial sales easy. 
BURMALINE can be sold at competitive priccs with a good 


margin of profit to you. 


BURMALINE gives satisfaction and you are backed by us in 


every sale you make. 


NE. 


With exclusive sale in your territory on a Distinctive Belt that 
gives satisfaction, you are bound to increase your belting 
sales and profits. 


UNIVERSAL BELT OIL 


Until we put UNIVERSAL Belt Oil on the market in Handy One-Pound Collapsible Tubes, it was not 


possible to apply belt dressing without waste of material and time. 


UNIVERSAL Belt Oil is not sticky and will not cake. It is a belt lubricant that penetrates the fibres, 
keeping belting pliable—increasing efficiency and life. 


YOU will be interested in this product. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413-417 South Hermitage Avenue CHICAGO 


When writing to Advertisers please mention M1L_ SuPPLiss. 
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LET’S PLAY THE GAME 

A famous football coach at one time took charge 
of a college squad that was what an ordinary mentor 
would have labeled “poor material.” The first week 
of practice he carefully studied his charges, both on 
and off the field. It didn’t take him long to sense 
the situation. In his college days everybody on the 
squad knew everybody else on the squad. There 
was a real team spirit, born of the fact that Tom 
knew Dick, and Jack knew Harry. He saw that 
his men didn’t know one another in the old familiar 
way. This was all wrong, thought the coach, and 
that night he ordered a lot of cots brought up into 
a big room in the gymnasium. He then issued 
orders that the members of the squad would, pend- 
ing the opening of the college year, bunk together 
in camp fashion in the gymnasium. Needless to 
say, a few nights of these close quarters, sharing 
like and like, literally rubbing elbows with one an- 
other, and there came into the squad a new spirit. 
The members for the first time were getting to really 
know one another. Needless to say, the team had a 
highly successful season. 

Someone may ask what the above “fable” has to 


do with the mill supply business. We therefore 
hasten to explain that the above is no “fable;’ it is 
a true story. Futhermore it has a direct application 
for the mill supply business. Every year the mill 
supply associations hold conventions. This year the 
gathering will be in Cleveland on May 19, 20 and 21, 
and on the two succeeding days, May 22 and 23, the 
members of the national pipe and supplies “frater- 
nity” will gather in the same city. Like the college 
boys on the football squad, mill supply manufac- 
turers and dealers cannot expect to get the best 
results out of the game of business unless they 
know one another, and there is no better way to 
achieve that end than to meet on a common ground, 
where they can find out that after all they didn’t 
know the other fellow, and that he isn’t at all what 
they imagined him to be. 

It is a well known fact that there are many mill 
supply men who should go to the conventions, but 
who do not, and that most of them make the excuse 
that the mill supply conventions do not accomplish 
enough; that there is not enough action taken on 
matters that interest them. Without entering into 
an argument with these men on this score, although 
it is difficult to refrain from a discussion of their 
claims, it is pleasant to call to their attention the 
statements of some of the “old-timers” who have 
been regular attendants since the mill supply con- 
ventions were first held. 

Take, for example, the statement of James Biggs, 
president of the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Biggs has been attending 
the conventions for the past 18 years, and feels that 
he has been well repaid for the expenditure of both 
time and money. As he says, there are many of 
his old friends who no longer get into his place of 
business during the year, but who are to be seen at 
the conventions, and for a small cost it is possible 
for him to renew friendships which are priceless, 
and also to make new friends, to say nothing of the 
possibilities for discussing business relationships in 
a more personal way than is possible by correspond- 
ence. 

Yes, from this standpoint alone it is worth while 
for every mill supply manufacturer and dealer to 
make an effort to get to the annual conventions. 
Aside from that, and this point should appeal par- 
ticularly to those men who insist that the business 
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of the conventions should be made more interesting, 
this year’s convention programs contain something 
new in the way of business sessions. If the group 
idea is not successful, it will be mainly because the 
members have not given it the proper support. 

It would be a grand thing for the entire mill sup- 
ply industry if it were possible to take all of the 
manufacturers and dealers out into a great camp 
for a month some summer, and let them “carry on” 
much in the fashion of the football squad mentioned 
above. In lieu of this, let each and every one who 
can possibly do so, appear at Cleveland, so that the 
mill supply team may really begin to run up a score 
that is in keeping with the caliber of the great insti- 
tution which the members represent. 


WHEN BUSINESS HALTS 

What an exhilarating thing it was sixty days ago 
when the business machine hit it up on high, and 
went purring along over a perfect road, without a 
jolt or jar, and everyone in this country was joy- 
riding, without a care. Freight car loadings, rail- 
road earnings, automotive output, building construc- 
tion, dividend declarations and general business 
were at the peak. Then came a change. The engine 
began to knock, there appeared bumps in the road, 
the speedometer began to slip, and the man at the 
wheel began to feel apprehensive. For one thing it 
was charged that a senate committee in Washington 
was sprinkling sand in the gear box, and Wall Street 
boys were throwing glass on the highways. In any 
event the old machine began to move cautiously, and 
the timid feared we were about to run out of both 
gas and water. The fact that our speed is now way 
over the average, and that on the whole we are 
making fine progress, has been temporarily lost 
sight of. 

The railroads of the country are in better condi- 
tion than they have been for years. In February 
fifty-six railroads of the first-class earned more than 
six percent on their invested capital. The same was 
true for the entire year of 1923, enabling them to 
borrow money to finance their vast rolling stock 
purchases and extensive repairs and improvements 
so badly needed. Automotive corporations every- 
where speeded up their output, and the steel mills 
responded by showing heavy shipments and order 
bookings. Building construction proceeded during 
the winter at an unprecedented pace, speeding up 
tens of thousands of factories. Now there is a halt, 
not serious, but annoying. It reaches into every 
nook and corner of the country. It is the most nat- 
ural thing on earth, because top speed cannot pos- 
sibly be maintained all the time. There may or may 
not be an overproduction of automobiles—only time 
can prove that—but it is generally conceded that 
on the whole commercial and industrial stocks are 
not excessive, that speculative holdings are rare, and 
that jobbers, dealers and consumers will very shortly 
be driven back into the market, even if temporarily 
withholding the placing of orders. 

There is one feature of the business situation that 
is really disquieting, and that is the apparent inten- 


tion of labor to push wage demands to the breaking 
point. This is especially true of the building trades, 
In Chicago one of these trades is demanding $1,509 
an hour. If it secures it, all other trades will de 
mand a relative increase, which builders declare the 
public will not assimilate. The additional cost to 
projected building enterprises in Chicago alone 
would exceed $30,000,000. It looks as if labor jn 
Chicago was contemplating suicide. 

Industries generally, it must be remembered, are 
never blind to their influence on congressional wise- 
acres and nitwits, and in slowing up business may 
have been using a little pressure on Washington to 
prove how necessary it is to have income taxes cut 
down to a level at least approaching Secretary 
Mellon’s plan. When that has been accomplished, 
and the new tax bill has become a law, probably the 
old machine will be seen picking up at least a normal 
speed, whatever that means. Until that time arrives 
the Wall street bears and our political reactionists 
will remain in the saddle, showing us how to run a 
rotten race, to the general discomfort of the public 
and all gentlemen riders. Meanwhile, please remem- 
ber, springtime is here, collections are pretty good, 
almost everybody deserving work is employed, 
orders are coming in, Gen. Dawes did a good job 
overseas, and the government at Washington still 
lives. What do you want, anyway? 


INCREASED POSTAL COSTS 

It is well understood that the cost of operating 
our postal establishment is about to increase quite 
radically, largely because of a sadly needed increase 
in the salaries of underpaid postal employes. The 
public is a unit in favoring the proposed salary in- 
creases, but is widely apart as to the method of 
collecting the additional money needed. Radicals 
would like to see a particular industry, or industries, 
saddled with the entire increase in payroll expense. 
Bills before congress, scores of them, when boiled 
down, indicate an increase annually of $150,000,000 
in postal service costs, not including various bills 
proposing reductions in postage rates. If the in- 
crease in cost comes, there must be an increase in 
postage rates or a draft on the national treasury to 
meet the deficit, as the department was operated at 
a loss during 1923. 

It is unfortunate that despite many attempts to 
put the postoffice department on a business basis, 
congressional investigating committees have never 
presented a report that revealed the real cost of 
handling the various classes of mail, the cost_ of 
carrying free the vast tonnage of mail matter orig!- 
nating with the government, or ever presented a 
workable plan of eliminating cumbersome or obso- 
lete methods. ae 

The first function of the postoffice is service, In 
some cases perhaps regardless of costs, with very 
little intent to make the various classes of mail bear 
their actual cost. It is known that first class mail is 
carried at a great profit to the government, and 
parcel post packages at a great loss. Second class 
mail, consisting of a majority of periodicals of vari- 
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ous classes, is believed by publishers to be fully 
paying its way. The postmaster general is now con- 
ducting an elaborate survey of operating costs in 
his department, and expects at an early day to pre- 
sent to congress facts which will permit intelligent 
action on all postal matters, including salaries and 
rates. Every industry, including mill supply manu- 
facturers and dealers, has an interest in these mat- 
ters beyond surface results, because there is a type 
of radical in congress prone to favor class taxation 
and legislation, especially affecting publishers of 
periodicals rating as second class matter. These pub- 
lishers are still paying wartime rates of postage, 
with the anti-educational bloc favoring an increase 
in rates for these publications that would drive many 
of them out of business. Business men generally 
should watch for the postmaster general’s report. 
Study it carefully, and then take such part in the 
discussion and action proposed by congress as ap- 
peals to their sense of fairness and equity. 


GRATUITIES MUST CEASE 

The Federal Trade Commission recently ordered 
a New York company to discontinue the practice of 
giving to employes of its customers or prospective 
customers, without the knowledge or consent of their 
employers, sums of money as inducements to influ- 
ence their employers to purchase the respondent’s 
products or to influence their employers from pur- 
chasing products of respondent’s competitors. The 
commission found the company’s practice of giving 
gratuities to be an unfair method of competition and 
a violation of the federal trade commission act, and 
therefore issued the order requiring the discon- 
tinuance of such practice. 

This is a decidedly interesting case, particularly 
to the mill supply field, because the company so 
restrained manufactures products which it sells to 
owners and operators of textile mills. It immedi- 
ately brings to mind that it would be a grand thing 
for the mill supply business if there was only some 
such legislation which would prevent employes of 
mill supply manufacturers and dealers from going 
out and handing to customers discounts which are 
manifestly unfair to their competitors. It is diffi- 
cult for many mill supply dealers to figure out just 
where the difference lies between such additional 
discounts and “gratuities.” 


DON’T MISS THIS ADDRESS 

Every manufacturer and distributor of mill sup- 
plies who goes to the triple convention this month 
will profit by attendance at the joint session on 
Wednesday afternoon, May 21, when Mason Britton, 
vice-president of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 
of New York, will discuss the subject of “The 
Buying Structure of Industry.” 

The McGraw-Hill company recently completed a 
remarkable survey of the entire industrial market. 
This survey was based on detailed investigations 
made by Ernst & Ernst, a nationally known firm of 
accountants and auditors. Mr. Britton’s address 
at the mill supply convention will present the results 


of this survey as they reflect on the general buying 
structure of industry in America today. 

A representative of the company recently pre- 
sented to the Chicago Business Papers’ Association 
an illustrated talk on the results of the investiga- 
tions made by Ernst & Ernst in the industrial field. 
The analysis throws an entirely new light on the 
extent of industry and the true influences back of 
industrial buying. Furthermore, it exposes some of 
the fallacies which have existed in the minds of 
many sales managers and advertising men. 

Following the meeting at which this talk was 
presented, MILL SUPPLIES, believing that it would 
be a valuable contribution to the interests of the 
mill supply field, presented the facts to the program 
committee with the result that the committee 
secured Mr. Britton as a convention speaker. In 
doing its part to get this address on the program, 
MILL SUPPLIES believes that it has accomplished 
something that will prove of widespread benefit to 
those who attend the Wednesday afternoon session 
of the convention. 


WORK FOR BETTER RELATIONSHIP 

The question of how to induce purchasing depart- 
ments to recognize service as being more important 
than price is one which, it would seem, may be 
treated best as between the mill supply industry on 
the one hand and the purchasing agents collectively 
on the other hand. In other words, there appears 
to be a great opportunity for the mill supply asso- 
ciations to take up this important question with a 
view to seeing whether some co-operative work can- 
not be carried on with the purchasing agents’ asso- 
ciation. 

After all, the aim of the purchasing agents’ asso- 
ciation is not much different from that of the mill 
supply associations. The ultimate object of the 
organization is to place purchasing on a higher 
plane, to introduce into the purchasing field methods 
of efficiency, and to gain for the purchasing agents 
higher recognition in the business world. We be- 
lieve that the purchasing agents’ association would 
be glad to accord due recognition to the mill supply 
associations, and that it would be greatly to the 
benefit of all concerned to learn the truths about the 
other side of the business relationship. 


To do this in the most practical manner and to 
start something along the right road soon, it might 
be advisable for the mill supply associations to con- 
sider the appointment of a committee which would 
endeavor to draw up a plan of action looking to- 
wards the betterment of relations between the pur- 
chasing agents and the mill supply distributors. 

It so happens that the purchasing agents’ asso- 
ciation meets in Boston during the same week as 
the mill supply associations’ convention in Cleve- 
land. It would seem to be an auspicious time to 
send to the assembled purchasing agents the greet- 
ings of the mill supply field as the opening invitation 
to a party of better understanding. 
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Factories of The Mechanical Rubber Company, Cleveland, O. 


Welcome to Cleveland 


home of The Mechanical Rubber Company 


To all members of the Triple Convention of the 


1. 


5. 


The Mechanical Rubber 
Company’s line gives dis- 
tributors these combined 
advantages: 

The most complete line 


National Supply and Machinery Dealers Association, 
Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers Association, 
and American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers 


of mechanical rubber Association, May 19-20-21: 


goods manufactured. 


- Quality standardized and 
above question. 


ing sales assistance. 
A profitable cost basis. 


Ask us more about our dis 


tributor 


The Mechanical Rubber Company extends to you 
distributors. 
a hearty welcome to its home grounds. 


We are proud of the factories that produce our 
goods, and convention members interested in visiting 
them can make arrangements during the convention 
at our temporary headquarters, Rooms Al and A2, 
7th floor, Cleveland Hotel. 


arrangement 


Well bought is half sold 


Che Mechanical Rubber Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sales Offices: 4614 Prospect Ave. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt SupPLixs. 
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Mill Supply Forces Ready 
For Big Cleveland Conventions 


Group Meeting Plan, With“ Better Business” Theme, Will Be Feature 
When the Three Representative Mill Supply Associations Gather at 
Hotel Cleveland May 10, 20 and 21 — Machine Tool Section Meets 
Monday, May 19 — Pipe and Supplies Convention, May 22 and 23 


All details have been completed for the triple conven- 
tion of the mill supply associations which will be held 
in the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 19, 20 and 21. Likewise the stage 
is all set for the convention of the National Pipe and 
Supplies Association which will be held in the same hotel 
on Thursday and Friday, May 22 and 23. All that 
remains to be done is for each and every mill supply 
manufacturer and distributor who has not already made 
plans to attend to make arrangements now, so that he 
may not miss what promises to be the greatest con- 
vention in the history of the mill supply field. 

The program for the mill supply meetings is substan- 
tially the same as the preliminary one which was dis- 
tributed to members last month and published in the 


JOSEPH M. HOTTEL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


April issue of MILL SUPPLIES. One last minute change 
is the addition of Mason Britton, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., as a speaker for the Wednes- 
day afternoon joint meeting. Mr. Britton’s subject will 
be “The Buying Structure of Industry.” 

For the first time in the history of the mill supply 
conventions, the group meeting idea, which has been 
successfully adopted by other organizations, will be 
given a trial, and according to the officers of the three 
associations it promises to be a noteworthy feature that 
will add to the value of the business sessions. 

The Machine Tool Section of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on Monday. The opening session of this section will 
be held in the morning at 9:30 o’clock, and there will 
also be an afternoon session beginning at 2 o’clock. The 
most interesting part of these sessions promises to be 


the report of the conference committee which has been 
carrying on negotiations with the machine tool builders. 
The discussions, too, should provide a valuable inter- 
change of information, as the topics include the cost of 
selling and expense of rendering service to the purchaser, 
the best method of handling customers who wish to 
trade in used tools, some conditions that may arise in 
connection with conditional sales contracts, the best 
methods of advertising for the machine tool dealer and 
similar pertinent subjects relating to the dealer’s busi- 
ness. L. H. Swind, president of the Swind Machinery 
Company, Philadelphia, is chairman of the section. 

The Southern association will hold its opening execu- 
tive session on Monday morning at 10 o’clock, and will 
discuss various topics, including the question of whether 
jobbers’ salesmen should take part in annual conven- 
tions, how jobbers may advertise, whether manufactur- 
ers should pay for jobber’s catalog pages and the benefits, 
if any, to a jobber from the establishment of a manu- 
facturer’s branch in his territory. The association will 
also hold an executive session on Wednesday morning at 
10 o’clock to discuss such subjects as “Credits,” “Do 
jobbers of mill supplies favor manufacturers who ship 
orders and render invoices promptly,” and “Should not 
manufacturers concede our reasonable request to insert 
rates on all bills of lading and ship via lowest freight 
rate route?” 

The National association will hold its first executive 
session on Tuesday at 1:15 a. m., at which time the 
charts on “cost of doing business” will be distributed. 
This session will be devoted to a discussion of this 
important topic, and to inter-related subjects, such as 
the methods of securing turnover, methods of keeping 
stock records, value of specialty salesmen and_ the 
methods being used to interest young men in the sup- 
ply business. On Wednesday morning at 10:15 a. m., 
the association will hold another executive session, the 
topics for discussion including the question of how to 
induce purchasing departments to recognize service as 
more important than price, how to secure and train 
competent warehouse employes and the steps being taken 
to eliminate unnecessary sizes and styles. 

The American Supply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association will hold a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee and group chairmen on Monday morning at 10:30 
a. m., and a meeting of the membership committee at 
11:30 a. m. On Tuesday morning at 10:30 a. m. there 
will be an executive session of the association for routine 
business, reports and appointment of resolutions and 
nominating committees. On Wednesday morning at 
10:30 a. m. the association will meet to hear the reports 
of the resolutions and nominating committees, and to 
elect officers and transact miscellaneous business. 

Running through the entire program of the conven- 
tion is the underlying theme of “better business” methods 
for the industry. There is evidence that unusual stress 
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Dealers 


You should make immediate 
arrangement for a_ stock of 
these pulleys. Hubs are _ in- 
terchangeable with rims to ac- 
commodate a wide range of 
shaft sizes, which enables you 
to handle a sufficient stock of 
hubs and rims to accommodate 
practically every demand with 


a conservative investment. 


Y j and recognized reputation of the Dodge Manufacturing Cor- 
f YY poration for quality power transmitting appliances. 
Mm Send for attractive booklet giving full information and 
prices. 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Ge se ad Othces: Mishawaka, Ind. 


The New 


MOTOR PULLEY 


ERE is a motor pulley that is neither an experi- 
ment nor a revolutionary departure. It em- 
bodies the features of wood pulley construction 

responsible for the success of the Dodge Wood Split 
Pulley, and is a development of the Dodge idea of com- 


pression fastening and interchangeability of bushing 
to shaft used in 
the Dodge 
Standard Split 
Pulleys 
and Oneida 
Steel Pulleys. 


There are two 
principal parts, | 
the split iron | 
hub and wood 


rim. The hub is held to the shaft by the wedge action, one 
of the most powerful and positive mechanical principles 
known. It grips the shaft securely and actual tests have 
shown that the greatest possible pull that can be exerted 
by any belt will not cause the hub to shift its position. 


The pulley is easily applied and removed with equal facility. 
A screw driver is the only tool required. 


There are no set screws or keyways. 


It is a Dodge product backed by the accumulated experience 


Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. / 


EVERYTHING FOR 


MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF 


Branches: New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis St. 


Houston Seattle San Francisco 


Boston Cincinnati Newark Power 
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will be placed on deciding once and for all, if possible, 
what is necessary to put the distribution of mill supplies 
on a more stable and profitable basis. 

The group meetings will be held on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday afternoons, meetings being held begin- 
ning at 2:30 p. m. and 3:45 p. m. on Monday and Tues- 
day, and a single meeting at 2:30 p. m. on Wednesday. 
The chairmen of these group meetings in their order 
on the program are: Dixon C. Williams, Chicago Nipple 
Manufacturing Co.; H. S. Demarest, Greene, Tweed & 
Co.: S. Horace Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Inc.: 
John A. Beynon, Dodge Manufacturing Corporation; and 
Charles W. Beaver, Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 

At the second session at 3:45 p. m. Monday, Col. L. P. 
Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust Co., will deliver 
an address on “Present and Prospective Business Con- 
ditions.” Col. Ayres has just returned from abroad 
where he was in intimate touch with the reparations 
committee work, and is thoroughly conversant with 
underlying business conditions in Europe. 

At the opening group meeting on Tuesday A. E. Foote, 
of the Department of Commerce, will talk on “The Value 
and Progress of Simplification,” and James Biggs, presi- 
dent of the Southern association, will deliver an address 
on “Business Sense.”’ 

There follow pre-convention statements by the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the three mill supply associa- 
tions: 

James Biggs, president, Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association—I have been attending these con- 
ventions for eighteen years, and they become more in- 
teresting and attractive to me from year to year. I 
therefore, anticipate a great deal of pleasure in the 
Cleveland convention. I expect to meet old friends and 
make new ones. In the natural course of time, some of 
these friends have come to the point where they can no 
longer call on me, and such friendships will shortly be 
broken. It is not by any means the least of the pleas- 
ures of the convention to meet these gentlemen and 
shake them by the hand, and in a few days and at a 
comparatively trifling expense I can see friends who 
otherwise it would take weeks of traveling to visit. And 
then, of course, I expect to make new friends. 

It is hard to express an opinion about the group ses- 
sions. This is our first trial, but the idea seems to be a 
good one. Other conventions have tried it successfully, 
and we will be disappointed if we do not have the same 
experience. 

Alvin M. Smith, secretary-treasurer, Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association—Indications point 
to a very enthusiastic attendance at the triple conven- 
tion, and a good deal of interest is being manifested in 
the program. Returns received up to this time indicate 
a large attendance. Members of our association who 
have been requested to lead the discussions on specific 
topics have readily accepted such assignments, with the 
exception of one member who, for a satisfactory reason, 
found it impossible to accept. 

We believe that the plan of holding separate executive 
sessions in the mornings, and general group meetings of 
different classifications of the industry in the afternoons 
provides a novelty that will appeal to the old and 
hardened conventioner who looks forward from year to 
year to the next convention. 

A perusal of the preliminary program shows a multi- 
tude of timely topics of much interest to all the delegates 
attending. An outstanding feature of the convention, 
as well as all similar conventions, to my mind, is the 
opportunity given the manufacturer and distributor to 


meet and mingle on a common ground, surrounded by 
friendship and good-fellowship, and to discuss the vexa- 
tious and serious problems confronting them throughout 
each business year. Here, too, a more favorable oppor- 
tunity is afforded to work out solutions of these prob- 
lems—solutions that satisfy them both and solve, in most 
cases, the problems confronting them. 

We have in mind one very serious problem to discuss 
in Cleveland, viz., ruinous and unscientific competition 
that is running riot throughout our industry at this 
time. There is no reason for it, and we must find a 
solution in Cleveland and remedy this bad situation. 
Some “Moses”’ is bound to come out of the “wilderness” 
with such a remedy. 

High overhead costs is another matter that we must 
give more attention to, and so on through the whole 
list of discussions it would seem that the program is 
meaty and will be productive of excellent results. 

We are looking forward with considerable interest and 
pleasure to meeting again our many friends in the trade 
and in listening to and participating in the discussions. 

Joseph M. Hottel, president, American Supply and 
Machinery Manufacturers’ Association—In the twenty 
years in which our association has been meeting in joint 
convention with the tyo organizations of dealers, we 
have on occasion held joint sessions at which prominent 
dealers and manufacturers have discussed the broad cur- 
rent problems of the industry; naturally we were re- 
stricted to subjects in which all dealers and manufac- 
turers, irrespective of product, would be interested. 

While those sessions were value-giving, the officers of 
our association have felt for some time that a discussion 
of more intimate problems would have more beneficial 
results, and in order to provide a means for discussing 
these topics, we decided to divide our membership into 
groups, each group to contain manufacturers having the 
same similar problems of production, distribution and 
sale. 

During the six months in which our industrial groups 
have functioned, it has developed that the dealers are 
interested in all distribution and sales problems, irre- 
spective of the particular class of products under dis- 
cussion, and it has been found that every manufacturer 
was interested more or less in the conclusions reached on 
specific problems of any one group because, while that 
problem might not be his own particular problem, he 
had problems that were very similar and could use the 
conclusions reached for a solution of his own problems. 

While the idea of segregating an industry into groups 
for giving specific service is not new, our Cleveland 
convention will apply this principle for the first time to 
the mill supply industry. Each joint session will be led 
by a manufacturer of long experience in the production, 
distribution and sale of the specific products covered by 
his industrial group; this will insure a discussion by the 
assembled dealers and manufacturers that, while spe- 
cifically valuable to all dealers and to the manufacturers 
covered by the group, will be also of usable value to all 
manufacturers, so that all questions considered by all 
the groups will serve to make easier the handling of the 
many daily problems of the manufacturers and the deal- 
ers in the industry in which they all gain a livelihood. 

F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, American Supply 
and Machinery Manufacturers Association—One of the 
most impressive thoughts connected with the forthcoming 
convention is that the widespread interest and enthusiasm 
has been brought about, not because it is an annual event 
of great importance, but because each member and many 
prospective members, having received a copy of the joint 
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Are You Going to Take Advantage of This Sales Campaign? 


A successful sales campaign for a prod- 
uct sold through dealers includes (1) A 
Good Product; (2) Dealer Stocks at 
supply centers, and (3) Creating Inter- 
est on the part of users and directing 
them to the nearest source of supply. 


ARTHUR HARRIS & CO., 


It will interest many dealers in mill and machinists’ supplies to 
know that we are launching such a campaign for the sale of 
HarBronz cored and solid bronze bars. A large number of users 
of bearing metal are to be told the merits of HarBronz and given 
a list of dealers who will supply it. It will be to your advantage 
to have your name appear in that list and to have an initial stock 
on hand when the sales drive begins. 


Full details and information of interest to dealers will be sent on 
request. Donotdelay. Write us at once. Our mailing lists will 
probably contain many names in your own territory. 
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program, realize that this meeting will discuss practices 
that enter into the daily life of the dealers and the 
manufacturers, and that each one, whether dealer or 
manufacturer, must have a working knowledge of the 
viewpoints advanced upon these practices so that they 
may fix their policies in line with those that will prevail 
in the industry as a result of this meeting. 

Never before has such an accession of membership 
been gained from a simple announcement of a conven- 
tion, and never before have members sent in the names 
of delegates so promptly and in such volume. 

As to my hopes and expectations as they relate to the 
group meetings ; fortunately no prophesy is needed cover- 
ing the success that these group meetings will meet. 
Many mill supply men will recall the enthusiasm which 
prevailed at Atlantic City at the close of the convention 
of the hardware manufacturers and jobbers with respect 
to group meetings of those two interests. 

I have just returned from New Orleans, where we held 
group meetings between the hardware manufacturers 


W. J. RADCLIFFE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


and the hardware jobbers of the South, and if evidence 
were necessary to confirm the value of these group meet- 
ings, it was abundantly furnished at New Orleans. The 
jobbers were even more enthusiastic than the manufac- 
turers, and the attendance broke all previous records. 
The main topic at the close of the New Orleans conven- 
tion was the great value of the group meetings. 

With such evidence before us, I can express a convic- 
tion and not an expectation that these group meetings 
will be a permanent and foremost feature of all our 
future meetings. 

W. J. Radcliffe, president, the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association—We are all looking 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to the meeting, 
which will be held in Cleveland on May 19, 20 and 21. 
Our programs have been completed and published, and 
each one of the three associations has a number of 
subjects, which I feel sure will be of great interest 
and benefit to each individual who attends these 
meetings. 

From indications, we will have a very large gathering, 
and I feel sure that each member attending will be 
successful in securing information, which will be very 
helpful to him in the conduct of his business at home. 
Of course, a great deal depends on the way the members 


of the different organizations take part in their pro- 
grams. This, however, is up to them, and I believe 
that they realize that it is necessary for them to co- 
operate with the chairmen of their different organiza- 
tions, if they expect to really get real benefit. 

T. James Fernley, advisory secretary-treasurer, The 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association— 
It would seem that we are going to have a wonderfully 
successful convention in Cleveland—May 19th to 21st. 
Conditions at the present time seem to render it almost 
imperative for those engaged in the distribution of 
supplies and machinery to get together in-serious con- 
ference. There are many issues pending which cannot 
be settled individually but which require co-operation. 

Manufacturers are constantly producing new goods, 
and it is the duty of the supply distributor to render 
all assistance possible in getting same on the market. 
Advertising is essential to this end, but the distributor 
must be in possession of advertised goods in order to 
supply the demand which is thereby created, so the 
subject of the duty and responsibility of the supply 
distributor in connection with the distribution of new 
goods should be given careful consideration. 

The question of terms is one which needs constant 
watchfulness. Some buyers from supply houses are 
inclined to overstep the credit terms extended, and to 
a limited extent some supply houses are imposing on 
manufacturers by taking off the cash discount after 
the lapse of time named in the offer. We are, there- 
fore, urging our members to adhere strictly to manu- 
facturers’ terms. 

These are only a few of the subjects which will come 
up. A very cordial invitation is extended to all supply 
dealers to attend this convention and they will be made 
welcome whether they are members of the assoeiation 
or not. 

George D. Mcllvaine, secretary-treasurer, The National 
Pipe and Supplies Association—The fifteenth annual con- 
vention of The National Pipe and Supplies’ Association 
will be held at Cleveland, Thursday and Friday, May 22nd 
and 23rd, the officers, executive committee and advisory 
board meeting on Wednesday, May 21st. 

The first session will be open to all manufacturers and 
visiting jobbers, and a general survey of the conditions 
in the various industries, whose products are assembled 
and distributed by the jobbers, will be taken. At this 
time also executive officers of companies representing 
these different industries will address the meeting. There 
will be an address by Col. L. P. Ayres. The second session 
of the opening day will be devoted primarily to associa- 
tion matters, including reports of the various officers, 
executive committee and special committees. At this 
time the pipe situation will command particular interest, 
and the report of the pipe committee will be presented 
by W. M. Pattison, chairman. 

The opening session of Friday will be given over to 
territorial reports by members of that committee, and 
also to a presentation of the cost of distribution, as 
developed by recent survey. It is also expected that Wal- 
ter Gordon Merritt will deliver an address on the “New 
Era of Industrial Relations.’”’ The afternoon session will 
be given over largely to the plumbing supply interests, the 
committee report to be presented by R. A. Tate, chair- 
man. There wi!l be a question box period, at which time 
such matters as have occurred to the delegates as being 
of general interest will be brought up for discussion. The 
reports of the nominating and the resolutions committee 
will also be presented, followed by the election and in- 
stallation of the new officers. Indications now point to a 
large gathering of both jobbers and manufacturers. 
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Beyond 
the Margin: 


For many years 
manufacturers 
and jobbers con- 
sidered it good 
business to wring 
a fat margin of 
profit from each 
individual sale. 


It is now known 
that a fair mar- 
gin will actually 
stimulate sales 
and produce 2 
much greater 
profit. 


If you look be- 
yond the one- 
time profit mar- 
gin, you need 
Gandy Belt in 
your line. Gandy 
is the oldest and 
best known 
stitched cotton 
duck belt on the 
market. It is sold 
at a price that 
gives you a fair 
profit and yet 
gives you an edge 
on the more ex- 
pensive belts. 


Gandy is the 
ideal standard 
belt for the man 
who is building 
a repeat order 
business. 


Write for complete 


Details. 


Are you apt to magnify 
the value of a single large 
sale? Compared with the 
broad band of totaled 
small sales, it is but a dot 
at the top of the business 


pyramid. 


The giant industries of 
the world are built on the 
principle of rapid repeti- 
tion of small sales. 


Belting Sales are often small, but if 

repeated frequently they result in vol- 

ume. Selling Gandy Belt means 
Repeat- order Business. 


THE GANDY BELTING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE AND PLANT: 757 WEST PRATT STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK OFFICI:: 36 WARREN STREET CHICAGO OFFICE: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


MANUFACTURERS oF 


Gandy Stitched Cotton 
Duck Belt, Origineed 


Thermo-Gandy Belt 
a black, mineral-treate d, 


Gandy Waxed Belt 
Same construction as 
standard Gandy, but left 


1880 —still best in service heat and moisture white and wax-impreg- 


and cost on most installa- resisting belt. nated for sanitation in 
tions handling food products. 


Gandy Belt Dressing stick and paste, keeps fabric belts soft and _ pliable. ters 
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Cleveland, the city in which the mill supply legions 
will gather for their big triple convention, which opens 
.May 19, and in which also will be held the annual gather- 
ing of the National Pipe and Supplies Association, 
scheduled for May 22 and 23, has an established reputa- 
tion as a convention host. Its selection as the scene of 
the coming national Republican convention is proof suffi- 
cient that’ it affords ample accommodations for large 
gatherings—convenience of location, good railroad trans- 
portation, excellent hotels and liberal quantities of enter- 
tainment facilities. 

Yes, Cleveland is admittedly an outstanding conven- 
tion city; but when considered as the gathering place 
for mill supply men, whose business is inherently inter- 
woven with industry, it acquires new significance, be- 
cause Cleveland is, first of all, an industrial community 
of national importance, and, in addition, is the home of 
an unusually large number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, the products of which are distributed through 
the medium of the mill supply and pipe supply trade. 
Furthermore, it is one of the most important distribut- 
ing centers of the United States, and can proudly lay 
claim to the possession of an unusually large number 
of the most substantial supply houses in this coun- 
try. 

Cleveland now has a population, including that of its 
residential suburbs, of approximately 1,000,000 persons, 
and the city proper is the fifth city in the United States 
in this regard. Located as it is upon the shores of Lake 
Erie, midway between the rich ore deposits of the Lake 
Superior region and the vast coal fields of Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, and close to the extensive 
limestone quarries of Ohio, it has been exceptionally 
favored by geographical position. To this it largely 
owes its great industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. 

Something of the importance of the city as a manu- 
facturing center is indicated by the fact that it has 
within its confines some 3,500 manufacturing plants with 
an annual output of products exceeding $1,091,000,000 
In value. Its manufacturing, too, is remarkably diversi- 
fied, including the production of iron and _ steel; 


aluminum, iron, steel and brass castings, bolts and nuts; 
wire springs, wire fence and wire nails; tools and ma- 
chine tools; hoisting and conveying machinery; screws 
and tacks; railroad supplies of all kinds; stoves, hard- 
ware, sewing machines, office furniture and multigraph 
machines, scientific instruments, chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, oils and greases, automobiles, electric carbons, 
batteries and other accessories; steel ships, wire rods, 
barbed wire, piano wires, electric wire, cable and wire 
rope; plates, sheets and innumerable miscellaneous 
products. 

Convenient transportation facilities by rail and water, 
making it easy to collect raw materials and ship the 
finished product, have contributed to make the city a 
market of tremendous possibilities, both as regards pro- 
duction and buying power. 

The fact that Cleveland lays claim to being the leader 
in this country in the manufacture of nuts, bolts, wire 
goods, gray iron castings, paints, varnishes, electric 
batteries, twist drills, steel forgings, plumbers’ fixtures, 
hardware and astronomical appliances, and has a high 
rank as a producer of tacks, steam hammers, lathes, 
punches, shears, forges and automatic screw machines, 
adds to the interest which the city holds for the mill 
supply field. 

As a point of general interest, it must not be for- 
gotten that Cleveland has recently had an expansion of 
automobile manufacturing, and is now the home of 
approximately a dozen manufacturers of nationally 
known pleasure cars, in addition to several manufactur- 
ers of trucks and tractors. 

Another contributory cause of Cleveland’s industrial 
greatness is its position in the lake shipping industry. 
Two-thirds of all the shipping upon the Great Lakes is 
owned or controlled by Cleveland interests. No less than 
45 steamship lines connect the city with all lake ports. 
The city has more than fourteen miles of lake frontage, 
protected by a breakwater. Two large passenger docks, 
located to the east of the harbor entrance, afford ample 
dockage for passenger and freight service from Detroit 
and Buffalo, while the harbor to the west affords un- 
excelled facilities for the handling and storage of iron 
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The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Company 
extends a hearty welcome and a per- 
sonal invitation to all members of the 
American Supply & Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association to visit 
and inspect their plant. 
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Owing to the large amount of inter- 
est now given to the cold upset process 
of making screws we believe it will be 
of the greatest benefit to all members 
to see for themselves how cold upset 
heat-treated bright-finish screws are 
made by the pioneers in this field. 


Our plant is equipped with the 
latest high-speed automatic machines, 
and special tools and equipment devel- 


A Personal Invitation 
Lo Members of the 

Triple Convention 
To Inspect Our Plant 


oped by our Mr. Thomas Ferry. Mr. 
Ferry will be glad to give you the ben- 
efit of his wide experience. Call on 
him for any information you may 
wish. 


Mr. H. D. North, Secretary and Sales 
Manager, will arrange for your visit 
and tour of inspection. He can be 
reached either at our Factory or at the 
headquarters of the Triple Convention, 


Hotel Cleveland. 


Our direct representatives, Mr. H. 
D. Williams of: Detroit, Mr. A. L. 
Whittmore of Chicago and Mr. P. C. 
Abbott of Richmond, will assist Mr. 
North in making your visit to Cleveland 
and to our plant one of lasting pleasure 
and interest. Make our office your 
headquarters. 


THE FERRY CAP & SET SCREW CO. 


2151 Seranton Rd. 


PROCESS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


SCREWS 
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ore. The Cuyahoga River, which is navigable for several 
miles, and which flows into Lake Erie at Cleveland, is 
also lined with docks adjacent to many furnaces, fac- 
tories and lumber yards. Many of 
these docks are equipped with ore 
handling buckets having a “grab” of 
10, 17 and 20 tons of ore. An ordinary 
ore car may be unloaded by three 
“grabs” of a single bucket. 

Cleveland is served by eight steam 
railways—the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis (Big Four), Erie, Lake Erie & 
Pittsburgh, New York Central, New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate), Pennsylvania Lines and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. Interchange 
of traffic is made possible by the 
Cleveland Short Line Railway, a belt 
line recently completed at a cost of 
$20,000,000, which makes a circuit of 
19 miles around the city, intersecting 
every railway at a point near the yards 
of each road, and without crossing at grade any of the 
street railway lines on principal thoroughfares. It is 
claimed that this is the shortest and most convenient 
belt line in any large city in America. Terminal and 
industrial railways also serving manufacturing plants 
are: The Cuyahoga Valley, having nine single track 
lines; the River Terminal, with twelve lines; Lake Erie 
Terminal, two lines; Newburgh & South Shore, seventy- 
six; and the “Silver Plate.” 

Through over-night trains, with Pullman accommoda- 
tions, are operated daily into Cleveland from Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Toronto and many intermediate points while through 
sleeping car service during certain months is also avail- 
able from Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Jack- 
sonville. 

Interurban lines radiate from Cleveland in all direc- 
tions, departing from the Public Square for Toledo, 
Akron, Canton, Columbus, Youngstown and other Ohio 
points prominent in the mill supply field. 

The Hotel Cleveland, 
headquarters for both 
the mill supply and the 
pipe and supplies con- 
ventions, is located on 
Superior avenue, fac- 
ing on Public Square, 
at the intersection of 
the city’s main thor- 
oughfares. It is theg 
hotel nearest to the § 
downtown stations of 
the principal railroad § 
and steamship lines. 
It has 1,000 rooms and 
baths, every room with § 
full outside exposure. 
Its spacious lobbies 
and its general ar- 
rangement and equipment make it a delightful conven- 
tion hotel. In addition to the convention headquarters, 
Cleveland has many other splendid hotels, including the 
Statler, Hollenden and Winton. 

There are many interesting sights for the visitor in 
Cleveland. Parks and boulevards extend in a great chain 
around the larger part of the city. The more attractive 


HOTEL CLEVELAND, CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS 


SOME OF CLEVELAND’S ORE LOADING DOCKS 


of these parks are: Gordon Park, located at the foot of 
East 79th street; Brookside Park and Zoological Gardens, 
south side, on Fulton road and Denison avenue; Garfield 
Park, on the southeast, on Broadway 
just south of city limits; Edgewater 
Park, upon the shore of Lake Erie, at 
the foot of West 76th street; Shaker 
Heights Park, running from Ambler- 
side Drive to Cleveland Heights; 
Woodland Hills Park, located upon 
Kinsman road, corner East 93rd 
street; Wade Park, on Euclid avenue, 
east of 107th street; and Rockefeller 
Parkway, running from Cedar avenue 
through Wade Park and continuing 
four and one-half miles. Deep ravines, 
natural waterfalls, fine old forest 
groves and the shores of the lake 
combine to give these parks rare 
charms for lovers of nature. 

Cleveland’s group plan for public 
buildings, which has attracted world- 
wide attention, is being rapidly carried 
to completion. A plot of 104 acres in the heart of the 
city will ultimately contain all of the city’s municipal 
buildings. The Federal Building, costing $3,870,000, the 
Cuyahoga County Court House, costing $4,500,000, and 
the City Hall, costing $3,330,000, are already occupied. 
Another unit of the “group plan” is the Public Hall, 
which was opened in the spring of 1922. The auditorium 
in this building accommodates 12,500 persons, while up- 
wards of 70,000 square feet of floor space is available 
for exhibits. 

Stepping out of the Hotel Cleveland and traveling east 
on Euclid avenue, a convention visitor will pass many 
splendid office buildings, for Euclid avenue from the 
Public Square to East 22nd street lies in the heart of 
the retail business district. The next 18 blocks beyond 
comprise the famous “Millionaires Row,” and although 
commerce is fast encroaching upon the confines of this 
select district, there still remain many of the beautiful 
homes which have made the section famous. These in- 
clude the home of C. F. Brush, inventor of the arc light, 
and at 40th street the former home of John D. Rocke- 
feller. In East Cleve- 
land, at Superior ave- 
nue, is the Forest Hill 
estate of the latter, 
consisting of 600 acres. 

Wide streets and 
= sidewalks and magnifi- 
cent buildings give a 
# distinctive air to the 
retail section of the 
city, and the shopping 
i district will hold a spe- 
cial appeal for the 
m ladies who are regis- 
m tered at the conven- 
tion. 

Something of the 
same idea the 
group plan has_ re- 
cently been carried out by theatrical enterprises, and 
in 1920 seven elaborate playhouses were erected for the 
drama, vaudeville and motion pictures. These are all of 
unusual architectural design and are within the same 
block. The latter is now appropriately known as “Play- 
house Square.” 


Cleveland has its full quota of beautiful suburbs, coun- 
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QUALITY 


STOVE BOLTS 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
MACHINE BOLTS 
G. P. LAG BOLTS 
TIRE BOLTS 
PLOW BOLTS 


ETC. 


HOT PRESSED NUTS 
COLD PRESSED NUTS 
RIVETS 


DUCTS 


KIRK-LATTY 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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try clubs and exclusive residential districts, and has a 
high standing among American communities as an edu- 
cational center. In short, it has a well balanced propor- 
tion of everything that contributes to make a city great. 


PLAYHOUSE SQUARE, CENTER OF THEATER DISTRICT 


That Cleveland may well lay claim to greatness as an 
industrial and commercial community is further empha- 
sized by the fact that it was selected as the head of the 
fourth district of the federal reserve bank, as a recogni- 
tion of its growing importance as a financial center and 
its reputation for conservative and sound banking prac- 
tices. The reserve bank is one of the city’s show-places. 
Cleveland has 


chinery Dealers’ Association. The organization was 
really an outgrowth of a local association of mill supply 
dealers which had been organized several years before 
in the city of Cleveland. At the time of the organiza- 
tion of the local association, there were no laws regu- 
lating the activities of such organizations, and it was 
the custom of the dealers to lay all cards on the table. 

It is interesting to note that the first officers of the 
association included two of the Cleveland organizers, 
Messrs. Strong and Pattison. Mr. Strong was elected 
first president of the organization, and Mr. Pattison 
was the first secretary, serving in the latter capacity for 
several months until a permanent secretary was secured. 
Mr. Pattison’s successor as secretary was J. H. Drury, 
who up to that time had been connected with the Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Company, and later an execu- 
tive of the Union Twist Drill Co. He was later suc- 
ceeded by a Clevelander, A. T. Anderson, who, by the 
way, was a former Cleveland postmaster. 

Cleveland played host in 1918 to the three mill supply 
associations and to the pipe and supplies association, 
all in the same week. The Hotel Hollenden was the con- 
vention headquarters on that occasion, and the keynote 
of all meetings was a patriotic one, both manufacturers 
and distributors pledging themselves to the service of 
their country. For that famous wartime triple conven- 
tion, there were registered “‘six hundred and fifty men,” 
and “the attendance at the opening session of the 
national association broke all previous records.” 

In looking over the records of that last triple conven- 
tion in Cleveland, it appears that it was deemed advisable 
to select a man to go to Washington to co-operate with 
and assist the government in the preparation of con- 
tracts for mill supplies. 

“Mr. John Trix stated that in looking over the field 
he believed that of all the men that he could bring to 
mind, W. M. Pattison would be the man most thoroughly 
familiar with 


always had a 
warm place iD 
the hearts of oe 
mill supply men, 
particularly the 
members of the 
National Supply 
and Machinery 
Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, because 
it was in Cleve- 
land that the 
association was 
organized. In 
1904 the mill 
supply business, 
from a dealer’s 
standpoint, was 
at a very lowff 
ebb, with profits 
almost nil. 
Realizing that 
the business was 
legitimate and 
that dealers were entitled to a fair compensation for 
services, several leaders, including the late Captain 
Edgar E. Strong and W. M. Pattison, called a meeting 
of representatives of a number of supply houses. This 
meeting was held in Cleveland February 15, 1905, and 
it was decided that it was for the interests of mill 
supply dealers to form the National Supply and Ma- 


NELA PARK, SHOWING NATIONAL LAMP WORKS BUILDINGS 


mill supplies. 
President Val- 
entine stated 
5) that there had 
been much dis- 
cussion on this 
point (about 
sending a repre- 
sentative of the 
SS American asso- 
>. ciation to Wash- 
was honestly be- 
lieved that it 
sm| could not be ex- 
ml pected to select 
a man for the 
place from the 
American asso- 
ciation because 
that brought it 
down to the 
question of a 
manufacturer 
whose product consisted of relatively few lines. He 
believed that it was practically the unanimous opinion 
of everybody he had talked with that the man needed 
must come from the jobbing field, and that Mr. Pattison 
would be the best man for the place.” 

Cleveland is indeed an ideal city for the mill supply 
conventions. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


CLE:FORGE DRILLS| 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


No. 940 Nati 94] 


Reg. Cle-Forge Old Milled 


Shank Stand. Shank | 
Diameter 1” 1," | 
Shank No. 4 3 | 
Length 134” 
Flute 
Length 
Shank 
Length 


Price $8.25 $8.25 


(same discounts) 


| 
| 
List | 


All sizes of both | 
No. 940 and No. 941 ' 
carried in stock in 

CLEVELAND | 


NEW YORK. 


and 


CHICAGO | 
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When you specify— 
CLE*FORGE "32-0 DRILLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


Taper Shank (oversize) No. 940 


You 


1) Much more drill for your money 

2) A strong, sturdy, oversize, shank and tang 
3) Brute power and driving force 

4) Consequently, greater production 

5 ) Greater resistance to breakage 

6 ) Consequently, longer life 

7) Less time wasted grinding 

8 ) So, more holes per grind 

9) Less time wasted changing drills 

(10) Hence, more holes per hour and per drill 
(11) Less liability of “chattering” 

(12) Result—smoother and more accurate holes 


However, where spindles are not adapted to the No. 940 (oversize) shank, the No. 
941 (with the old milled drill Standard Shank) is available. All Cle-Forge High 
Speed Drills “tell their own story” in accurate holes and increased output. 


TWIST DRILL 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK-CHICAGO-LONDON 


TRADE MARK REG. U S PAT OFF - AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Manufacturers, also, of 
Carbon and High Speed Drills for every purpose; “ Mezzo” Super-Carbon Drills; 
Hand, Jobbers’ and Shell Reamers; “Peerless” High Speed Reamers; ‘Paradox’ 


Adjustable Reamers; “‘Quick-Set” Reamers; Chucking Reamers for Turret Lathes; 
Counterbores; Countersinks; Sockets; End Mills; and the “Ezy-Out” Screw Extractor. 


Marx 
PAT.OFP, 
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Worthy 


The American Pressed 
Steel Hanger has 
proved itself in every 
way a worthy com- 
panion to its older 
team-mate, the “Amer- 
ican” Pulley. Together 
they make a guaranteed 
investment in trans- 
mission machinery. 


THE AMERICAN 


Manufacturers of Steel 


Pressed Steel Sh 


Patents Pending Pressed Ste 
4200 Wissahickon Ave. 


ERICA 


PRESSED STEEL 


HANGERS 


Patents Pending 


E2 
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MULL 


Companions 


This is the pulley with the 
GROOVE IN THE FACE [eee 
and the ANGLE CROWN, Hie 
shown by the experience of use 
and by the exhaustive test of 
Messrs. Haven and Crosby of 
Boston, independent engineers, 
for a disinterested house, to be 
the most efficient, allowing 
least belt slip. 


60,000 were bought in one year 
by a single distributor at REG- 
ULAR DEALERS’ PRICES 


PULLEY COMPANY 


Split Transmission Pulleys 
aft Hangers and 
el Shapes 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Al STEEL SPLIT \ 
The name of every 


PU 


Patented with his address and 
*phone number is 
carried in Mac- 
Rae’s Blue Book. 


Patented 
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Twist 
for 
Valves 


Braided 
for 
Rods 


Lh 


The Secret of Profitable Merchandising 
Lies in the Quick and Frequent Turnover 


Slow moving goods lock up capital, while quick selling brands are real money makers. 


DON’T HANDLE PRIVATE BRANDS IF YOU WANT QUICK TURNOVER 


"TRADE MARK 


“PALMETTO... 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


IS A QUICK SELLER 


because it has the quality that brings repeat orders, and is backed by years of strong 
national advertising. 

“Palmetto” does not tie up capital, but gives the profit of 
quick sales. 

“Palmetto” is never dead stock. 

If your stock contains unsalable sizes we will exchange 
them for sizes that do sell. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St. New York 
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Cleveland Old Stronghold of Supply Business 


Many of the Great Distributing 
Trace 


There is romance galore interwoven in the history of 
the mill supply business in Cleveland, because some of 
the most prominent supply houses in the city today trace 
their origin back nearly a century to the days before 
the coming of railroads; days when transportation facili- 
ties were limited to canal and lake boats, and to horse- 
back and stage-coach, days when Cleveland was “west.” 

There is a spirit of friendliness among the mill supply 
dealers in Cleveland, a friendliness that bespeaks a new 
era rather than an old, yet one which, coupled with the 
old traditions, may well be pointed out to the mill supply 
industry as a whole, because it is good for the soul of 
the industry to discover in such an old and important 
stronghold of dealer distribution the casting off of the 
shackles of aloofness, and the adoption of the principle 
of “good-will towards men.” 

Not so very many months ago a prominent mill supply 
dealer from another large city visited Cleveland. He 
dropped in at a certain mill supply house. There isn’t 
any need of mentioning the name, because it would have 
been the same story in any one of a half dozen other 
houses. “Will you be in town for lunch?” he was asked, 
and upon replying in the affirmative, he was amazed to 
find that his host immediately got busy on the telephone 
and rounded up the supply men in town. At luncheon 
he was guest at a real mill supply dealers’ gathering. 
Turning to his host, he remarked, “I can’t get over this. 
You couldn’t do it in my city.” 

The above story is illustrative of the spirit of the every 
day business life of the mill supply dealers of Cleveland. 
There is no crossing to the other side of the street when 
competitors meet. There is no mere nodding and pass- 
ing. There is no “fear” of talking to the other fellow. 

It is not surprising to find among the leaders in the 
mill supply field some houses which are primarily whole- 
sale hardware distributors, because the mill supply in- 
dustry is an offspring of the hardware field. It is but 
natural, therefore, that in tracing the history of the mill 
supply houses in Cleveland, we find that the trail leads 
back to the establishment of the pioneer hardware houses 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, and that today 
three of these pioneers have thriving mill supply depart- 
ments. We further find that in the latter half of the 
same century came the foundation of several of the large 
houses which have specialized in the mill supply business, 
and which are outstanding examples of present day mill 
supply organizations. 


THE GEORGE WORTHINGTON COMPANY 


In point of antiquity, the George Worthington Co., 802 
St. Clair avenue, N. W., takes the lead. Away back in 
1829 a young man named George Worthington chanced 
to go to Cleveland. He was a native of Cooperstown, 
N. Y., where his father was a hat-maker. As a boy he 
didn’t care particularly for his father’s trade, and left 
home to seek an opportunity. He went to Utica, N. Y., 
and secured a job in a hardware store, remaining there 
for four years. The job didn’t measure up to his expecta- 
tions so he decided to “go west.” He started westward 
from Utica on horseback with no definite destination in 
mind. When he arrived in Cleveland he found a city 
with a population of 1,100, and there was great activity 
because of the work of constructing the Ohio and Erie 
canal. He was quick to sense the need of good tools for 


Origin Back to the Days 


Organisations in the City Today 
Before Coming of the Railroads 


the canal workers, and after analyzing the situation he 
turned eastward again, borrowed $500 from his brother 
in Cooperstown, journeyed to New York, invested the 
money in an assortment of shovels, spades, pickaxes and 
other implements and had the stock shipped via Erie 
Canal to Buffalo, and thence by schooner to Cleveland. 
He then made a second journey to Cleveland and disposed 
of his tools with ease. We are told that he doubled his 
money. Again he went to New York, with his $1,000 
purchased a stock of hardware, and returned to Cleve- 
land to open up his first store at the corner of what is 
now Superior avenue and West 10th street. 

The business was a success from the start, and in 1835 
Mr. Worthington bought out a competing firm, McCurdy 
& Conkling, and moved to their store at what is now the 
corner of West 9th street. In the office of W. D. Taylor, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY SUPPLY HOUSE ADVERTISEMENT 


KRUG & toceiving | » 
at their new Sture ditectly oppusite} 
the Pres Odiee. Saperiot St. 


the president of the company, hangs a framed copy of 
the original advertisement which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Whig, announcing this consolidation. 

In those early days, in order to serve the out-of-town 
trade, it was necessary to travel either by horseback or 
stage, and George Worthington traversed the counties of 
northern Ohio by horseback, and by hard work built up 
a large business throughout the territory. 

The first successful railroad into Cleveland came in 
1849, and in that year Mr. Worthington, with other 
Cleveland citizens, formed the Cleveland Iron Company 
to manufacture bar iron. The bulk of the output of the 
new iron mill was sold through the Worthington store. 
The coming of the railroad was followed by a great ad- 
vancement in the commercial life of the community, and 
there soon came a vital need for better financial facili- 
ties. Again, Mr. Worthington had a lead in the work, 
and organized the First National Bank of Cleveland, of 
which he was president until his death in 1871. 

One of the noticeable features of the Worthington 
organization is the length of service of the members. 
The second president of the company was no less a per- 
sonage than General James Barnett, celebrated civil war 
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STEED, LACING Co, 
STFEL LACING 


CABLE AOORESS 
STEELACE - CHICAGO 
CODE USED WESTERN UNION 
A.B.C. FIFTH EDITION 
MEMBER OF AMERICAN 


FLEXCO - LAMP a SUPPLY AND MACHINERY 
GvuaARDs 4607-3! LEXINGTON STREET MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ALLIGATOR STEEL LACING 
HIGH DUTY BELT FASTENERS 


CHICAGO 


HERE'S THE 1924 FOCUS. 


Besides supplying the well known "Strongest 
Belt Lacing on Earth", we are supplying this year 
and, as a prophecy for coming years, the "Strongest 
Belt Lacing Selling Organization on Earth." 


© 


Every one in our sales organization, signing 
below, is working for our jobbers - sowing seeds 
that the jobber's salesmen may reap a richer 
harvest; that the jobber's stocks may do less 
shelf-warming and more profit making. 


Is Alligator Steel Belt Lacing a lively item? 
If you don't know off-hand, look at your stock 
records. 


Lined Up Behind You For 1924, 
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soldier. He succeeded the tounder of the company in 
1871, and continued as president until his death in 1911 
at the age of 90. 

Today’s president, W. D. Taylor, succeeded General 
Barnett at the latter’s death, and is actively at the head 
of the business. Familiar with the details of both the 
old and new order of things in the business, he points 
with pride to the old advertisement on the wall of his 
office, calls attention to the fact that even in those early 
days the house carried a great assortment of products. 
Today, the company carries complete stocks of hardware, 
mill, steam, railway, plumbing, automobile and electrical 
supplies, and its sales organization, numbering 100 sales- 
men, covers a territory from New York to Illinois, North 
Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky and Virginia. An- 
other of the veterans is A. C. Gaehr, secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 

In 1874 the Worthington store was wiped out by fire. 
Reconstruction was started at once. Additional buildings 
were erected in 1884, 1886, 1896, 1912, 1914 and 1915, 
until today the company occupies a total floor space of 
about 20 acres. 

H. H. Riddle, buyer for the mill supply department, is 
typical of the Worthington organization, for Mr. Riddle 
grew up in the business, and can remember ‘away back 
when” he was a youngster in the organization. Mr. 
Riddle needs no introduction to mill supply men in Cleve- 
land, and has a wide acquaintanceship throughout the 
industry. 

THE W. BINGHAM COMPANY 

Second in point of age among Cleveland supply houses 
is the W. Bingham Co., 1278 W. 9th street. This com- 
pany dates back to April, 1841, when its founder, William 
Bingham, purchased a stock of hardware and opened for 
business at 33 Superior street. It is recorded that his 
first stock was purchased for $12,933.24. On January 1, 
1916, the company celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of Mr. Bingham’s birth and also the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the business by opening a 
new home, which was distinguished by being the largest 
hardware store and warehouse under one roof in the 
United States. 

Like Mr. Worthington, Mr. Bingham arrived in Cleve- 
land in the days before the railroad came. He came, 
however, via lake from Buffalo. He was a native of 
Andover, Conn., and had lived on a farm up to the time 
of his departure for the west. He arrived in Cleveland 
in 1836 and took a position with a Cleveland store. In 
two years he was a partner and in three years more he 
went into business for himself. 

When Mr. Bingham first arrived in Cleveland, the Ohio 
Canal packets gave 80-hour service from Portsmouth to 
Cleveland, a distance of 309 miles, while the pioneer fast 
Stage line took passengers from its office by coach to 
Wellsville, thence by boat to Pittsburgh, in 30 hours. It 
is interesting to note that this stage line had its office 
across the street from the Bingham store. In 1845, the 
Bingham historian tells us, a stage line in opposition to 
the Canada stages offered a trip from Buffalo to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Toledo in three days, providing the 
roads were good. 

From its earliest days the Bingham company did a 
wholesale business. Sales the first year amounted to 
$20,000. Stock was bought in New York twice a year, 
and it required at least 30 days for delivery. Peculiarly 
enough, prices were high and 50 per cent was the recog- 
nized legitimate margin for both jobber and retailer. 

H. D. Cram, present general manager of the Bingham 
company, points out that in an anniversary booklet pub- 
lished on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 


the organization, 1t was stated: ‘‘Nails were worth $8. 
Even then, however, the discounts which so amuse per- 
sons outside the hardware trade were in existence, al- 
though they had not reached the point of 90, two 10’s 
and 5 off. Screws sold ‘ten-off’ in that first year.” 

In 1885 the Bingham company moved to a new building 
on Water street, and remained there until the removal 
to the new home in 1916. This latter is eight stories 
high and 100 feet wide in front, eleven stories and 200 
feet wide in the rear, and 435 feet long. Its floor area is 
660,000 square feet, more than 15 acres. | 

How the demands upon such a business have changed 
since the early ‘“‘forties” is indicated by the fact that in 
1841, 200 kegs of nails constituted a big stock, while 
today the company carries as many as 35,000 kegs in its 
warehouse. Another great stock carried today is steel, 
and in the third basement are several thousand tons of 
soft steel bars, including rounds, squares and flats, and a 
correspondingly large stock of ovals, half-ovals, half- 
rounds, tire steel, light channels, angles and tees, band 
and hoop steel, as well as all the standard sizes of cold- 
rolled rounds, squares, hex and flats and Atlas tool steel. 

J. E. Green, who succeeded the founder as president, 
was the first salesman for William Bingham. He joined 
the force in 1856, and was the only outside man for 
many years. He was admitted to the firm in 1865, and 
at Mr. Bingham’s death became president. He retired 
in 1911 and was succeeded by C. W. Bingham, son of the 
founder, who in turn retired in 1914. The present officers 
of the company are: President, H. L. Thompson; vice- 
president and general manager, H. D. Cram; vice-presi- 
dents, F. Needles, D. S. Blossom, A. E. Coleman and 
W. kK. McKay; secretary and treasurer, W. W. Knight. 

The company is capitalized at $2,000,000, and its terri- 
tory includes Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and North 
Carolina. It carries a complete line of mill, mine, steam, 
machine shop and automobile supplies and general hard- 
ware. 

THE LUETKEMEYER COMPANY 

Shortly after William Bingham launched into business 
for himself, H. W. Luetkemeyer, another of the pioneer 
type that contributed much to the upbuilding of Cleve- 
land as a commercial center, decided that his future was 
to be bound closely to the sale of hardware and kindred 
lines, and in 1842 he opened a store over on Third street. 

Within the past month the controlling interest in The 
Luetkemeyer Company, which had grown into one of the 
largest wholesale hardware establishments in its chosen 
field and which has developed a large mill supply busi- 
ness, has been sold by E. H. Luetkemeyer, one of the 
sons of the founder, who up to the time of this sale has 
been chairman of the board of the company. The pur- 
chasers are Henry L. Thompson, president, and W. W. 
Knight, secretary and treasurer, respectively, of the W. 
Bingham Company. As a result of this change, Mr. 
Thompson has succeeded Mr. Luetkemeyer as chairman 
of the board, while Henry D. Cram, vice-president of the 
Singham company, became vice-president and treasurer 
of the Luetkemeyer organization, and Mr. Knight secre- 
tary. Harry Hutchisson will remain as president of the 
company, a position which he has filled since Mr. Luetke- 
meyer became chairman of the board some years ago. 

Mr. Luetkemeyer’s health has not been good for some 
months and his desire to retire from business is given 
as one of the chief reasons for the sale of his holdings. 
According to the new owners there will be no change in 
either the name or policy of the company. 

The writer recently interviewed E. H. Luetkemeyer in 
his office, or rather at his desk, because he had no office 
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Solid Woven Cotton 


Where a Stanley Gives Better Service 


sales. 


tually competitive. 
Stanley, based upon observation of its performance. 


teriorate in storage. It is an ideal jobber’s belt. 


Inquiry invited. 


15 North Jefferson St., Chicago 


TANLEY 


Beltin 


Many jobbers having established a demand for certain 
kinds of belting, refuse to consider (and properly so) a 
new competitive line, because it will add nothing to their 


But the tremendous heat and oil resistance of Stanley 
Solid Woven Cotton Belting opens up new avenues of 
outlet, and enables the jobber to increase his sales in 
installations where his other lines of belting are nct ac- 


Then as a matter of course, there follows a call for 


Stanley Solid Woven Cotton Belting does not de- 


STANLEY BELTING CORPORATION 


318 Broadway, New York City 
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in the sense that offices are ordinarily considered. If 
you wanted to find the chairman of the board of this great 
institution, you went through the main floor of the 
Luetkemeyer store, climbed a flight of stairs and passed 
down an aisle through long lines of desks to the front of 
the second floor of the building. There you would find 


E. H. LUETKEMEYER 


the desk of the chairman, and it is no different from the 
others in the long line, except for the name plate which 
informed you that it belonged to Mr. Luetkemeyer. 
“What about the old days in the business, Mr. Luetke- 
meyer?” asked the inquiring visitor. The chairman of 
the board closed his eyes as if getting back to the old 
days, and half in jest, half in earnest, replied: ‘Well, 


HARRY HUTCHISSON, PRESIDENT, THE LUETKEMEYER CO. 


they took a stick and they put a couple of more sticks 
under it, and then they put a couple of more sticks on it 
for handles, and they called it a plow,” and then he 
reminisces a bit more, and finally he tells you the story 
of the old days as he himself recalls them and as his 
father lived them. 

When H. W. Luetkemeyer first opened his store in 


1842, East 9th street was the end of the city. The plank 
road ran up Superior street. The wholesale business was 
a store trade proposition. The out-of-town hardware 
merchants came into Cleveland by horseback, or stage, 
two or three times a year, and ordered their goods, and 
went back home. There was no outside salesman in the 
Luetkemeyer organization. 

The business grew, and so did the Luetkemeyer boys. 
At the age of eleven, E. H. Luetkemeyer began his hard- 
ware career with his father, and learned the business 
from the ground up. A younger brother, too, became a 
hardware clerk in the Luetkemeyer store. The father 
was a progressive in many things pertaining to the de- 
velopment of his chosen city, and was one of the ones 
who carried through the project of continuing Superior 
street through the Public Square. In the conduct of the 
business, he was slightly conservative from the sons’ 
point of view, and it was not until after his death that 
the business was expanded to the point where it became 
more or less a national organization. 

At a desk across the aisle from Mr. Luetkemeyer’s a 
visitor will today find Harry Hutchisson, president of 
the company, to whom Mr. Luetkemeyer refers as “the 
little boy across the aisle, whom I once hired as an office 
boy for eleven dollars a week.” Mr. Hutchisson is now 
actively at the head of the business, carrying on the 
burden of details which his associate turned over when 
the latter became chairman of the board. 


STRONG, CARLISLE & HAMMOND CO. 


The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company, 1392 West 
Third street, may be properly classified as the first ‘all 
mill supply house” in Cleveland. Yet, strangely enough, 
this company traces its origin back to one of the old-line 
hardware companies, for the late Edgar E. Strong, one 
of the company’s founders, received his early training 
in the business as an employe of the W. Bingham Com- 
pany. 

Those who have read the interesting biography of Cap- 
tain Strong, published after his death last winter, will 
recall that he had arrived in Cleveland on September 1, 
1866, to visit an old school chum. Like the Binghams, 
he was a native of Connecticut. His stay in Cleveland 

yas to have been a brief one, but romance entered his 

life and he decided that he wanted to remain in the city. 
His first job was with the Bingham company, and he 
worked for that organization for several years, until he 
decided to go into business for himself. 

At the age of 40, he went into the lumber business 
with N. G. Browne, and in 1885 the business was wiped 
out by flood and fire. Undaunted, Captain Strong de- 
cided to stage a “come-back,”’ and selected the mill supply 
field as the great opportunity. In 1887 he formed a 
partnership with Robert H. Carlisle and W. J. Turney 
to conduct a mill supply business. Shortly afterwards 
L. J. Hammond took Mr. Turney’s place in the firm, and 
the name was changed to Strong, Carlisle & Hammond. 

The first store was located at the corner of Mandrake 
and West Ninth streets. Later the business required 
more spacious quarters, and was moved to Bank street 
(now West Sixth street), near Frankfort street. Still 
the business grew and a third move was necessary. This 
move brought the company to its present location on 
West Third street. Meantime, in 1893, the business was 
incorporated, and Captain Strong became president, serv- 
ing as the active head of the business until his death last 
October. 

The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Company has always 
been a leader in mill supply association work, for Captain 
Strong was one of the promoters and organizers of the 
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Convincing appeal to thinking men 
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~ of Steam Boiler 
98.5% efficient 70 to 75% efficient 


70 to 93% efficient 


| Spur Gears 

| Za 92 to 96% efficient 


Worm Gears 
80 to 90% efficient 


A LEATHER belt is the most satisfactory working unit in any shop. It 
delivers more power with less lost motion. On normal loads, a leather 
belt loses only 14% in slippage or “creep” in transmitting power. The 
power losses in an electric motor amount to 7 to 30%—gears lose 4 to 20% 


—a steam boiler loses 25 to 30%. 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 
thickness and 


tute belt. 


Leather Tension | Substitute Tension 
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load on machi 


Send us the coupon on the right 


Address Researt 


THE LEATHER BELTING EXCHAN 
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takes t he piace of Leather 


Actual tests made at the Mellon Institute and at 
Cornell University have proved that when width. 


pull a load from 40 to 150 per cent larger than a substi 
To make a substitute belt deliver the same power as 

a leather belt—even at normal load—-it is neces 

greatly to increase the tension. This means increased 


consequent loss of power 


Because of the way leather p s the pulley, a leather belt can be used on pulleys where the ratis 
is so large that a substitu will not operate Under ditions ‘ 
ther belting material from two to six times. When water Mf-cemented, leather bel 
used tn any exposure with the most satisfactory results. They can be repatred d le ¢ 
right on the pulleys 

Whatever your belting needs, you can actually save money by buying honest leather belts. Our 
interesting booklets on power transmission tell you how. They will be mailed you free upon request 


tension are the same, a leather belt w 


nery and pulleys—increased friction and 
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GE, Forrest Butlding, Philadelphia 
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A few years ago, many manufacturers were 
more or less interested in substitute belting. 
To-day the great majority Anow there is no 
substitute for leather belting. They will not 
again buy any other kind. 

These manufacturers have been convinced 
by comparative performance—by constructive 
sales effort and by educational advertising. 


Reproduced above is one of the powerful 
messages on leather belting which are pub- 
lished each month by The Leather Belting 
Exchange. This message will appear in a 
selected list of publications during May. It 
will help you sell leather belting, not only by 
helping convince buyers of belting—but also 
by giving you definite sales ammunition. 
Read it—and remember it. 
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National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
which came into existence in 1905 as a result of a meet- 
ing held in Cleveland at the instigation of several lead- 
ing mill supply dealers, chief among whom were Captain 
Strong and W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company. At the first organization 
meeting Captain Strong was elected president and he 
served in that capacity for two terms, 1905 and 1906. 
At Captain Strong’s death one of the original partners, 
L. J. Hammond, who had previously been treasurer of 


H. W. STRONG 


the company, was elected president. The other officers 
are: Treasurer, H. W. Strong; secretary, T. W. Carlisle. 

H. W. Strong, treasurer of the company, is the son of 
the late Captain Strong, and was for 28 years associated 
with the latter in the business. Like his father, he has 
always been an enthusiastic association worker, and 
served three terms as president of the national asso- 
ciation, 1915, 1916 and 1917. 

The Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co. has a capital of 
more than $1,000,000, and carries an average stock 
valued at over $500,000. Its sales organization numbers 
from 50 to 60 salesmen, covering territory including 
northern Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, eastern Indiana 
and eastern Michigan. Its stock includes mill, mine, 
power plant, machine shop, steam and hot water heating 
supplies, machinery and machine tools. In addition, the 
company manufactures steam specialties and gas and 
oil furnaces and set screws. 


CLEVELAND TOOL & SUPPLY CO. 

The Cleveland Tool & Supply Company, 1427 West 
Sixth street, is another one of Cleveland’s outstanding 
mill supply houses, and it traces its origin back to 1897, 
the same year in which the Pattison company came into 
the supply field. The business was started in a modest 
way with a capital of $20,000, and among the founders 
were C. C. Coventry and F. C. Wittich, who are now 
president and treasurer, and vice-president of the com- 
pany, respectively. 

The company began business in a small store at No. 5 
Long avenue. This first location of the business afforded 
only 2,500 square feet of floor space, which was ample 
for the start, but soon the business expanded to such 
an extent that it was necessary to lease more space in 
adjoining buildings for warehouse purposes. In 1913 
the business had outgrown the old quarters, and the 
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company moved to its present location, where it occupies 
60,000 square feet of floor space in a building right in 
the heart of Cleveland’s wholesale district. The capital 
was increased in 1913 to $100,000, and subsequently was 
again increased, this time to $400,000. Today the com- 
pany employs 15 salesmen, covering the entire central 
states, and carries in stock a complete line of mill sup- 
plies, machinery and steel tubing. 

In the conduct of the business there has been a har- 
monious division of duties between President Coventry 
and Vice-President Wittich. The former directs the 
financial end of the business; the latter might be called 
the production head. The combination, plus the fact that 
they have very wisely built up an organization of 
veterans, has been largely responsible for the great suc- 
cess of the business. 

A story about the Cleveland Tool & Supply Company 
would not be complete without mentioning three mem- 
bers of the organization who have wide acquaintance 
among mill supply men. These men are Harry Ruhf, 
manager of the mill supply department; Charles C. 
Wright, secretary of the company and manager of the 
seamless steel tubing and machinery department; and 
M. J. Hutchison, who is assistant to Vice-President Wit- 
tich in the purchasing of supplies. 


W. M. PATTISON SUPPLY CO. 

The W. M. Pattison Supply Co., 777 Rockwell avenue, 
scarcely needs an introduction to mill supply men, be- 
cause it is one of the outstanding successes in the busi- 
ness. Neither does its president, W. M. Pattison, need 
any introduction, because he has long been in the front 
rank of progressive distributors, an ardent association 
booster and a tremendous power for good throughout 
the mill supply industry. 

Like many another strong organization in the mill 
supply field, the Pattison company is an offspring of 


W. M. PATTISON 


another old house. This time the foster parent was the 
George Worthington Company, for the founders of the 
House of Pattison were all former employes of that 
company. W. M. Pattison entered the employ of the 
latter organization in 1878, two years after concluding 
his high school course. He remained in the organiza- 
tion 18 years, and then struck out for himself. While 
employed by Worthington, he had obtained an intimate 
knowledge of the supply business, and foresaw that there 
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Popular Pulley Sizes—from 2 to 14-inch diameters—are made up in large 
2 I § 6 quantities and carried in stock at the Rockwood factories—ready to ship 
the day your order is received. In addition to quick deliveries, this means a saving 
in cost for the user of these stock pulleys. Listed below are the different diameter and 
face-widths. Write for detailed list giving complete dimensions, and net prices. 


BORES vary by 7s” in sizes up to 3”; above 3” by 4 


not rebore stock pulleys, but we can quickly oe. up special 
pulleys 72” diameters and under of any face width desired and 


to tit other shaft sizes. 
KEYSEATS in the stock pulleys are as follows: 


We do 


HUB LENGTHS are made three times the bore, less 14” to 4” 


when construction will permit. Hub locati 
ally to the following table. However cond 
quently require other hubs and locations. 


ons gener- 
itions of design fre- 
If these dimensions 


are important, send for detailed list. 


Bore Bore 
Vy" and 7”. 145” to 133”... Diam. of Hub to Rim Diam. of Hub to Rim 
to 1! to 27”... Pulley Mach. Side Pulley Mach. Side 
For shafts having wider or narrower ma seats than in the pulley 9’and10”.... BD cinavnesisectveee 
we can supply offset keys. 
Diam- Total Belt |, Diam- Total Belt Diam- | Total | i Belt 
eter Face Width | Bores ] eter | Face | Width Bores eter |_ Face Width | Bores 
a, | 27 | i é | | it az | 3 
/2 to 74 2 o 72 4 to 8 
2 3%, | 3 Sto 6 64 | 6 11 6% | 6 
22 1% Voto % 6 734 7 1% to 11 73% 7 13g to 254 
2/2 Y2 to 6 834 13g to 23% 11 834 8 13g to 234 
Sgto 6 934 9 lv2to 22 11 934 9 2% 
2/2 4 to 32 %to 134 11 11 10 15g to 3 
3 134 l’2 V2 to 7 42 4 1 to 1% ll 12 11 1%, to 3% 
Vo 2 Voto 7 5 to 12 13 12 1%to 3% 
3/2 3 S5gto 1'4 7 634 6 14% to 24 14 13 2 4 to 334 
3 ) 4 to 8 4 3 to 2 “i Y4 to 8 
| 1% | Ive Vato 1 7 93, | 9 to 254 12 | 7 135 to 234 
32 242 | 2 5g to 1's, 7 11 10 15g to 234 12 834 8 13g to 2% 
32 3 34 to 13g 8 134 12 93% 9 to 3 
32 3 34 to 8 42 1 to 1% 12 11 10 15g to 
3/2 | 7gto 15g 8 5/2 5 1l¥gto 2's 12 12 11 13%4 to 3! 4 
to 4 | 4 to 8 ‘2 
4 3, 3 1% || 8 835 8 13gto || 12 15 14 to 356 
4 5 0 4 | g to 4 4 g to 8 
2/2 to | ° 4 2to 2% 
ae | 34 3 34 to 9 5 13 9% | 9 155 to 3 
42 42 to 15g 9 634 6 144 to 23, | 11 10 15g to 
42 5/2 5 to 1% 9 734 7 13g to 2'2 13 12 11 1% to 
63 6 1’¥gto 1% } 9 $34 to 258 13 12 1% to 336 
5 2/2 2 5g to 1's | 9 934 9 lY2to 234 13 14 13 te 3 
5 34 to 15g 9 11 10 15g to 27% | 13 15 14 2'g to 3% 
5 4 %to 134 | 9 12 11 134 to 3 14 5 13g to 25 
ef |e Ivato 2” || 10 | | || da | Tite 27% 
/ Y 
$33 lists 2% || 10 5 iets 222 || 14 834 8 
2" 2 5gto ‘|| 10 635 6 to || 14 934 9 15g to 
3 34 to 15g || 1o 734 7 13g to 25% 14 11 10 134 to 314 
5! 2 4'\/5 4 % to 134 | 10 834 8 13g to 234 14 a2 11 1% to 3% 
| 
734 to 10 12 11 134 to 3% || 14 15 14 214 to 334 
834 13g to 24 || 10 | 13 12 17 to 14 16 15 23g to 3% 
6 3Y2 3 %to 15 || 1o 14 13 2 to 3% 


Stocks of Rockwood Paper Pulley will eventually be carried in each industrial center. Deal- 
ers interested in this enlarged distribution plan should write us for complete information. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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was a good future in the business with the growth of 
industries in this country. 

Mr. Pattison’s associates in launching the business in 
1897 were W. H. Smith, C. E. McCombs, Arthur Jones 
and A. C. Vaughn, all well known in the supply business 
in later years. The company was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000, and began business in a base- 
ment in the Ajax building on St. Clair avenue. 

From the start the Pattison business was built up 
through earnest co-operation and diligent application on 
the part of the executives, and these same qualities mark 
the organization today. In 1902 additional space was an 
urgent necessity, and a storage yard was purchased at 
East 33rd street and Hamilton avenue. It was the 
original intention to erect a warehouse on this site, but 
in 1904 it was decided best to continue the use of this 
site as a storage yard, and to erect a warehouse on an- 
other location. The business continued to expand, and 
in 1910 two more stories were added to the warehouse, 
doubling the capacity, giving the company a total of 
90,000 square feet of floor space. This building is on a 
switch track, and six freight cars may be placed along- 
side its loading platform. It is still in use, and in it are 
received and stored carload lots and heavy machinery 
and tools. In it also are a machine and repair shop and 
a pipe shop. All heavy deliveries are made directly from 
this warehouse. 

Still the business expanded, and in October, 1915, work 
was commenced on a new building on Rockwell street, 
and in August, 1916, the new building was occupied. 
Any dealer who has never visited the Pattison store 
will find it extremely interesting and educational. It 
was the last word in supply houses when constructed, 
and it is doubtful if few improvements have been intro- 
duced into any new supply houses since that time. 

It is a six-story and basement building containing 
135,000 square feet of floor space. It is constructed of 
reinforced concrete, faced with brick. The front of the 
building is faced with tapestry brick and trimmed with 
stone. All floors were designed to carry 300 pounds to 
the square foot with the exception of the first floor which 
is guaranteed to carry a load of 500 pounds. Ceilings 
throughout the building, except on the first floor, are 
12 feet high. All shelving and drawers throughout the 
building are standard and interchangeable. 

After a recent inspection tour of the building, the 
writer asked his guide who was in charge of all of the 
supply floors, outside of the general offices, what his 
official title was. Here is the reply: “We haven’t any 
official titles in this company. We are all just members 
of the organization.” This appears to be typical of the 
entire force. All of his associates give Mr. Pattitson the 
credit for the success of the business, while he himself 
hands the laurels to his associates. 

Mr. Pattison was one of the founders of the National 
Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Association, and served as 
president of that organization in 1909 and 1910. He has 
also been one of the prominent members of the National 
Pipe and Supplies Association, having been its president 
for two years, 1913 and 1914. During the war he served 
as a member of the committee on stores and transport 
of the Council of National Defense, and has been signally 
honored in other ways. 

Today the company is capitalized at $420,000, and the 
original organization of 25 employes has expanded to a 
staff of 250, while its sales organization covers all of 
northern Ohio. In its vast storerooms may be found a 
complete line of mill, mine, factory, railroad, contractors’, 
heating and ventilating supplies and metal working ma- 
chinery. The officers of the company, in addition to Mr. 


Pattison, who is president and treasurer, are: Vice- 


president, W. H. Smith; secretary, A. C. Vaughan. 


WHITE TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


White Tool & Supply Company, 1313 West Sixth street, 
is another of the Cleveland mill supply houses that can 
be listed as one of the “old” organizations. Incidentally, 
H. C. Ellsworth, its president and treasurer and the ac- 
tive head of the business, has always been a strong as- 
sociation worker and is at present a member of the ex- 


H. C. ELLSWORTH 


ecutive committee of the National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers Association. 

The company was incorporated in 1901, and Mr. Ells- 
worth points with pride to the fact that his company has 
for over 20 years been representing some of the most 
prominent manufacturers of mill supplies. From a 
modest start the company has expanded until today it 
has a sales organization numbering 10 salesmen, cover- 
ing western New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The 
company stocks mill, foundry, polishers’ and platers’ 
supplies, tools and machinery. The other officers are: 
Vice-president, C. E. Richards; secretary, E. F. Nash. 


THE WALWORTH OHIO COMPANY 


One of the newcomers in the Cleveland supply field is 
the Walworth Ohio Company, a subsidiary of the Wal- 
worth Manufacturing Company, Boston, which was or- 
ganized under the laws of Ohio, and which took over on 
February 1, 1923, the business and property of the 
Hiram Rivitz Company. The main store and general 
offices of the company are at 1614 East 40th street in a 
building of steel and concrete which contains 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 

This Walworth Ohio building is, by the way, one of 
the finest types of supply house construction in the 
country. It is operated on what is known as the “one- 
man system.” One man has charge of each department. 
A pneumatic tube system leads to all sections of the 
building. When an order has been received in the office, 
it is duplicated on a ditto machine, and a copy is sent 
through the tubes to each of the departments which are 
interested. The assembling of the various orders then 
begins simultaneously. Meantime, the shipping clerk has 
a copy of the original order and from this the items are 
checked as they arrive on the elevator, the entire lot is 

(Continued on page 107) 
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The Ohio Valley Pulley Works, 


INCORPORATED 


Maysville, Kentucky, U.S. A. 
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Electric Power Club Has New Code of Ethics 


Statement of General Principles That Should Prevail and Relations 
That Should Exist Among Manufacturers Regarding Sales Practices 


The Electric Power Club, among whose members are 
several manufacturers of electrical tools and equipment 
selling to the mill supply field, has published a “code of 
ethics,” which concerns itself principally with the rela- 
tions of manufacturers to their customers, and the inter- 
relation of manufacturers among themselves in matters 
especially relating to the commercial function. The code 
has been largely compiled from selected abstracts of 
papers presented at meetings of the club from time to 
time. 

The first section of the code relates to general prin- 
ciples. It states that “there is ample opportunity in the 
electrical field for all manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment to produce quality apparatus and 
exploit it honestly,” and that “profits should be com- 
mensurate with the amount of capital invested and the 
hazards of the business.” It then continues as follows: 

“Standardization may be properly concerned with such 
subjects as nomenclatures, temperatures, guarantees, 
performance tolerances, rating standards, and to a cer- 
tain degree with the development of mechanical stand- 
ards, i. e., pulley and shaft sizes, etc., but attempts to 
standardize should not be pressed to such a point as to 
discourage or limit the development of the industry. 

“When a contract has been finally closed it is not con- 
sidered to be within the dictates of good ethics for a 
competitor to seek its re-opening, nor should any effort 
be made to cause the buyer to feel that he has erred in 
his award of the contract or to feel dissatisfied therewith. 

“Some competition is the direct result of an uncer- 
tainty as to whether the use of alternating or direct cur- 
rent is best adapted to a customer’s conditions. Where 
uncertainty really exists, such competition is proper, but 
broad, general statements as to the superiority of either 
system should be avoided, as should the effort to sell 
one of the other kind of apparatus for any reason other 
than that it is best adapted to the customer’s specific 
requirements.” 

The second section of the code pertains to the relations 
of manufacturers to customers, agents or others. This 
section holds particular interest for mill supply dis- 
tributors. The relationship is treated as follows: 

“It is obvious that a customer is justified in expecting 
that electric power apparatus sold him shall meet the 
specific guarantees contained in the proposal. When 
practical, manufacturers should inform themselves of 
conditions of operation and should exercise their good 
offices in bringing about the best selection of apparatus 
to meet the imposed service. Having had such oppor- 
tunity, and the recommendation of the manufacturer 
having been adopted by the customer, the former is 
under an implied obligation to meet such conditions, 
whether or not they are specifically covered in the writ- 
ten proposal. 

“A just policy towards customers is all that general 
ethics require. Generosity to some extent may be also 
desirable, but in the electrical industry perhaps more 
than in most others, the tendency is for the customer to 
hold the manufacturer responsible for matters in which 
the manufacturer is not at fault, and this tendency 
should be combated vigorously. 

“The practice of allowing commissions indiscriminately 
should be discouraged. It is impossible to cover every 


case, but a generally safe rule may be stated, viz., that 
no commission on a sale of motors, controllers or other 
accessories or auxiliaries should be paid to a consulting 
engineer, or to anyone receiving compensation directly 
or indirectly from the person or corporation for whose 
use the apparatus is being purchased.” 

The third section is a statement of the general rela- 
tions of manufacturers to each other. This section fol- 
lows: 

“In their ordinary relations, companies should observe 
the general ethical requirements of business life, and 
should extend to each other in full measure the courtesy 
usually extended to non-competitors, i. e., information 
regarding credits, etc. 

“The purposes of our club do not include a general 
levelling process up or down. A company gaining an 
advantage by reason of superiority in designing skill, 
electrical or mechanical, is under no obligation to share 
such advantage with other companies. Such a company 
cannot, however, expect to retain the exclusive use and 
benefit of general ideas which are not patentable; but 
specific designs of one company, developed usually at con- 
siderable expense, should not be appropriated by its com- 
petitors. 

“Perfect frankness between manufacturers is desir- 
able. If a competitor makes a request one does not care 
to grant, a plain, courteous refusal is better than 
circumlocution. 

“Confidence should be exercised and deserved. Promises 
should not be lightly made, but when made they should 
be punctiliously kept. 

“It is considered unethical to adopt such methods for 
injuring competitors as the institution of patent litiga- 
tion where one’s case has no merit, or where a suit is 
based on technicalities and success is sought through 
weight of capital or influence. It is also considered un- 
ethical to deliberately infringe the patents of others, or 
institute price-cutting when directed against a specific 
competitor for the purpose of injuring his business.” 

The final section of the code is a statement of the 
relations of manufacturers to each other in selling. This 
statement follows: 

“Only men of known high character and probity should 
be employed as salesmen. 

“The home office should keep in such close touch with 
salesmen that they will represent it faithfully both in 
opinions an@ methods. It is not a justifiable excuse for 
a breach of ethics to affirm that a salesman did not 
represent his employer properly. 

“The truth and nothing but the truth should be told 
concerning one’s own apparatus and a discussion of a 
competitor’s product should be avoided wherever possible. 
If it becomes necessary to make any statement concern- 
ing a competitor’s apparatus, one should not indulge in 
unfounded criticism or insincere compliments. It should 
be known that any comments made are founded upon 
facts. 

“Comparisons favorable to one’s own product are justi- 
fiable if they are confined to strictly truthful statements. 
But neither generally nor specifically disparaging state- 
ments concerning a manufacturer or his product should 
be made beyond those involved in a clear-cut comparison 
of similar facts. It is proper to make comparison of 
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FOR HIGH PRESSURES 
AND TEMPERATURES 


DROP FORGED STEEL 
VALVES AND FITTINGS 


are used extensively in the industrial fields where high 
pressures and temperatures are necessary. In the new 
El Paso Electric Railway Power House, El Paso, Texas, 
Vogt Fittings were installed because of their dominant 
strength and capacity for enduring hard strenuous ser- 
vice. Leading engineers and builders of power plants 
and installations, where high temperatures and pres- 
sures are vita! features, endorse the use of Vogt Fittings. 
The E! Paso Plant was constructed by Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., universally known as efficient construction 
engineers and builders. Write for Bulletin F-5, dis- 
count sheet and free sample fitting. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO. 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DROP FORGED STEEL VALVES AND 

FITTINGS :: ICE AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY :: WATER 

TUBE AND HORIZONTAL RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS :: OIL 
REFINERY EQUIPMENT. 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Dallas. 


Our Authorized Agents: 
Metalwood Mfg.Co.,. . . . Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsb’gh Valve Fdy. & Const.Co., Pittsb’gh, Pa. 
John Simmons Co., . . . New York, N.Y. 
Walworth Mfg.Co., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
Walworth Mfg.Co., . . . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Walworth Mfg.Co., . . . . Seattle, Wash. 


When writing to Advertisers 
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one’s product with that of a competitor when such com- 
parison is based on information secured through bulletins 
available to the public, articles appearing in the public 
press, information derived from the reports of competent, 
independent testing organizations, or upon data which 
can be readily verified by the prospective purchaser, such, 
for instance, as weights and dimensions. 

“It is often difficult to distinguish between failures of 
apparatus by reason of defects in workmanship or de- 
sign, and those due to other causes; for example, abuse 
or misapplication on the part of the customer. There- 
fore, it is not ethical to draw the attention of a pur- 
chaser to the supposed failure of a competitor’s line or 
type of product even through occasional instances of such 
apparent failure may have been reported. 

“Rumors concerning the financial standing or credit 
of a competitor or in general any rumor disparaging to a 
competitor should not be repeated. 

“Calling attention to the respective prominence and 
magnitude of manufacturers is proper. This is advan- 
tageous to the smaller manufacturers in some cases and 
to the largest manufacturers in others, depending on the 
locality, size of equipment produced, or character of 
installations made, or possibly to the special peculiarities 
of relationship of the customer to the manufacturer or 
to his own trade. 

“One manufacturer should not endeavor to secure the 
employes of another without consulting the manufac- 
turer in whose employ the person wanted may be. 

“Presents and gratuities should not be given to cus- 
tomers when intended to influence the placing of their 
orders. In no event should they be of any sensible mone- 
tary value, neither should they take the form of unusual 
guarantees, or inclusion of parts not regularly included 
with the apparatus quoted on, nor free repairs beyond the 
guarantee period.” 


BUY BADGER-PACKARD BRANCH 


Clark Engineering Co., Inc., Enters Mill Supply Field in South- 
eastern Wisconsin Territory 


Clark Engineering Co., Inc., Racine, Wis., has pur- 
chased the Racine branch of the Badger-Packard Ma- 
chinery Company, Milwaukee, and will merge the busi- 
ness with its own. Announcement of the purchase was 
made on March 31 by H. J. Clark, president and general 
manager of the Clark company. The deal is said to have 
involved $20,000, and a reorganization of the Clark com- 
pany is planned which will raise the capital stock to 
$40,000. 

The Clark Engineering Co. is one of the largest dealers 
in school, store and factory electrical equipment in Wis- 
consin, and has for some time been occupying the entire 
second floor of a building at 427 Lake avenue. The busi- 
ness will be moved to 1216 Sixteenth street to the build- 
ing which has been the headquarters of the Badger- 
Packard branch. 

The Badger-Packard company has maintained the 
Racine branch for the last 18 years. The building occu- 
pied: by the company in Sixteenth street was built for 
the company by the Klingert Brewing Company, and 
has now been taken over by the Clark company under a 
long term lease. 

The Clark company is local agent for the Western 
Electric Company and will continue to handle the 
products of that company. It is believed that electrical 
construction work can be carried on in connection with 
a general mill supply business, and that there is a large 
field open for this work in Racine and vicinity. It is 
estimated that between 40 and 50 men will be employed 


by the Clark organization this summer, as shops will be 
operated for building and rewinding motors, and in 
addition the company will sell a variety of factory ma- 
chinery and electrical devices, expanding not only its 
own former business but the business of the Badger- 
Packard company as well. 

H. J. Clark, president and general manager, speaking 
about the acquisition, said: “Our company has been 
doing business in Racine for the last 10 years, and we 
have entirely outgrown our present quarters. We have 
been negotiating the present purchase for the past six 
months, and now that the deal is completed, we will move 
into the new quarters at once.” 
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TESTED ENAMELED IRON 


Bureau of Standards Finds Out What Causes Warping After 
Making Interesting Studies 

Enameled iron ware is much more likely to warp if 
the iron and enamel have different rates of thermal 
expansion than if they expand and contract at the same 
rate, the Bureau of Standards finds. Tests made at 
the bureau have also shown that warping is less likely 
to occur if the grease is burned off than if it is taken 
off with chemicals, and that warping is apt to result 
from sudden, irregular cooling or from failure to support 
the ware properly in firing. Thin metal is found to 
warp more easily than thick, but is more easily 
straightened. 

The enamel used on such ware has for its chief in- 
gredient a form of glass which is finely ground and 
mixed with other materials to form a paste which is 
applied to the surface of the metal, dried, and fired. 
The firing causes the glass to melt and adhere to the 
metal, while the other ingredients are dissolved in it. 
Warping sometimes occurs when the ware is cooled to 
room temperature after firing. 

The tests were made on commercial enameling steel 
and sheet iron which was furnished by ‘a number of 
manufacturers. The material was cut into sixteen inch 
squares and the effect of different variables in the 
enameling process tested. Warpage was determined by 
allowing the test piece to rest on a flat base and 
measuring the areas: included between the base and the 
test piece on vertical planes at five evenly spaced cross 
sections. The warpage was expressed as the average of 


the five areas. 


CHALK UP ONE MORE ASSIST 


Syracuse Supply Company Man Furnishes Information Sought By 
ew York Mill Supply Jobber 

F. T. Sibson, of the Syracuse Supply Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has written the following self-explanatory 
letter to MILL SUPPLIES: 

“The writer was interested, in going through the April 
issue of MILL SUPPLIES, in the item on page 55, headed 
‘More Puzzling Inquiries,’ in which you mention a New 
York jobber who is desirous of finding out about a con- 
cern known as ‘Corr Brothers’ of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
formerly made a line of lathe tools. 

“These tools were formerly made by Carr Brothers 
of this city, who about four years ago sold their lathe 
tool business to Henry G. Thompson Company, New 
Haven, Conn. The writer understands, however, that 
the Henry G. Thompson Company is not manufacturing 
these tools at the present time. The Syracuse Supply 
Company used to stock these tools, and did so for some 
years, until they were discontinued. Perhaps the New 
York jobber might find out more information if he 
writes to the Henry G. Thompson Company.” 
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Wood’ § Mo-ly 


The Inside Story i” 
Wood's Molybdenum Steel Shovels 


URING the last few years experi- 
mental Wood Shovels have been 
made up from virtually every alloy 
that has given any indication of being 
practical. 


Each experimental shovel had its 
good points, but none was entirely 
satisfactory. In order to get hardness 
in some, it was necessary to sacrifice 
some other quality. And to get tough- 
ness in others, hardness had to be 
sacrificed. Some wouldn’t weld. And 
some wouldn’t wear. There wasn’t a 
shovel in the whole lot on which we 
were willing to put the Wood name. 


Then came Mo-lyb-den-um Steel. 


It seemed to offer just the qualities 
that were lacking in the other alloys. 
So we experimented exhaustively 
with it. 


At first it, too, presented many difh- 
culties. But finally we found a treat- 
ment whereby it made stronger, 


b-den-um 


=e The American Super Steel 


tougher, and consequently lighter 
shovels, than any steel we had ever 
worked with. 

Mo-lyb-den-um shovels, showing a 
Brinnell hardness number of 512, could 
be bent almost double and would then 
spring back to their normal shape with 
absolutely no injury. 


And shovels made of Mo-/yb-den-um 
could be absolutely guaranteed in lots 
of one dozen or a thousand dozen, for 
this new steel had a uniformity in 
quality that we had never found in 
any of the others. 


Mo-/yb-den-um met every test. A 
special process of our own gave us 
a weld that was as strong as the steel 
itself. And characteristic Wood care, 
and conscience in manufacture, guaran- 
teed finish, quality and good workman- 
ship in every detail. 

A special folder illustrating the 
shovels that you should use will be sent 
on request. Write for it today. 


Shovels 
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Increasing Markets for 
Enterprising Supply Dealers 


ALF a century ago, we are told by a pioneer mill supply dealer, 
there were in New York City only two establishments in that great 
metropolis which could be classed strictly as mill supply houses. 
Today, the number of these concerns, including both large and 

small distributors, is approximately one hundred and fifty. Likewise in the 
United States as a whole, there were few mill supply houses in the early sev- 
enties. Today, there are in existence in this country a total of approximately 
2,800. 

It is significant that the most marked increase in the number of supply 
houses came in that decade between 1904 and 1914, significant because a 
search for causes at once leads to the discovery that during the period of 
1904-1909, the number of factories in this country increased from 216,180 
to 268,491, a gain of 24.2 per cent in five years, the largest percentage of 
gain that the census reports show for any similar period of time. 

Study the census returns more fully and you will note that while the 
five years between 1909 and 1914 brought a gain of but 6,300 in the number 
of factories in the United States, the next five years period, 1914-1919, 
brought a gain of 14,314 factories. 

Comparison of the changes in the types of industry during the various 
periods under consideration brings to light the fact that, in the main, there 
have been but few outstanding changes in the general line-up of industries 
within the last score of years, and that the greatest change is entirely 
attributable to the revolutionary expansion of the automotive industry. 

To better illustrate this point, let us consider the census reports for the 
vears 1914 and 1919. We will find that there have been no marked changes 
in most of the leading lines of industry, that is, as regards number of | 
factories. Naturally, the production in various lines has increased in serv- 
ing the demands of the increasing population. 

In the growth of the automotive industry, we find that while the number 
of factories which were making automobiles decreased in the five years 
period between 1914 and 1919, there was an almost unbelievable increase in 
the number of establishments which may be classed as adjuncts of the 
automobile factories. For instance, in 1914 there were 971 factories 
engaged in manufacturing automobile bodies and parts, while in 1919 there 
were 2,515 factories in this branch of industry. In the same period there 
was an increase from 3,273 to 15,507 in the number of automobile repair 
shops. 

The second marked change appears in connection with the expansion of 
the electrical industry. In 1914, there were in the United States 1,030 
establishments manufacturing electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies. 
In 1919, there were 1,404 factories in this industry. Furthermore, the 
electrical industry had assumed leadership in the second line of industries of 
this country, those whose annual production was between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000. It will be noted that these figures do not take into account 
any happenings in the industry that occurred since the 1919 census, and 
consequently the rise of radio manufacturing has not been considered. With 
the increase in the popularity of radio, the electrical industry has assumed 
new honors and must go even higher in the list of preferred industries. 

The next outstanding change is in the number of manufacturing plants 
which manufacture paving materials. In 1914, there were 609 of these 
establishments; in 1919, the number had increased to 889. This increase 
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I tell you that “*Reeves”’ 
Pulley is made Right. 


There are no tw: 
v 


in! 
ip ping again. 


Yes sir! “The Reeves”’ Pulley 


has our very h 
eartiest 
mendation,. 


Used 'em for years and h 

ad no tro 
Belt slip? I should 
Nor shaft slippage either, they hold 
the shaft like a leech—I get ‘em at 


F. Raniville Com 
pany 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


“There is no firm with whom we deal that supplies 
us with nicer advertising literature or give us finer co- 
operation in sales help than Reeves Pulley Company.” 


“We are enthusiastic about this class of advertising 
as we believe it is the “Attention Getter.’ ” 


“We appreciate the advertising you are doing in this 
section as outlined in your letter of February 13th, 
and want to predict that same will do some good in 
this territory.” 


“We desire to thank you for the co-operation evi- 
denced by your mailing into our territory various 
postal cards regarding your line.” 


“After looking the cartoon cards over, we have de- 
cided this looks like very good propaganda, and be- 
lieve it should catch the eye of some of our customers 
and thereby, be instrumental in aiding the sale of 
your Wood Split Pulleys.” 


“We believe in direct advertising of this kind, and 
wish more manufacturers would do the same.” 


The above paragraphs are extracts from let- 
ters received, unsolicited, from a few of our 
many satisfied jobbers. These are the ex- 
pressions you hear from all distributors who 
handle 


Wood 
Split 
Pulley 


The cartoon postal cards illustrated at the left 
are a few of a series which are being distributed 
on a select list furnished us by each REEVES’ 
jobber. This list is made permanent on addresso- 
graph frames. At intervals of from two to three 
weeks, these cards, bearing the jobbers’ imprint, 
are distributed in their respective territories. 


Investigate now and associate 
yourself with a profitable line 


Reeves-Bond Sales Co., 39 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SupPLies. 
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may be largely attributed to the automotive industry’s expansion, for the 
paving requirements of this country have multiplied largely because of the 
demand for good roads on the part of automobile enthusiasts. 

There have also been notable increases in the five years period in the 
number of factories manufacturing tools, machine screws, pumps, packing, 
and emery and abrasives. For instance, the number of tool manufacturers 


increased from 661 to 1,125; machine screw manufacturers from 66 to 143; ° 


pumps, other than for power purposes, from 96 to 127; packing from 149 
to 169 and springs from 84 to 112. 

Let us now turn from the study of the past to a consideration of the future 
as it relates to the probability of increased industrial expansion. 

During the early months of this year, automobile manufacturers produced 
even more new cars than they did during the corresponding months of last 
year. Yet last year, we are told, the total production was well over 4,000,000 
cars. The outlook for this year is that the 1923 production will at least 
be equalled, even taking into consideration the reduction in factory opera- 
tions which may come during the latter half of the year. 

It is estimated that $1,000,000,000 will be expended in the United States 
during 1924 in road building, and that 30,000 miles of new roads will be 
built. It is further estimated that in order to catch up with requirements 
in this line, this road building program must continue for the next 10 years. 

During 1923, it is estimated, the value of industrial building construction 
alone was over $700,000,000, over 12 per cent of the total estimated building 
construction for the record breaking year. The building program for the 
present year continues along at high marks, with every indication that 
industrial construction will hold its high percentage. 

As for the electrical industry, it is becoming universally recognized that 
radio is no passing fad, and that it has opened up a new field of industrial 
activity that promises to make it one of our stable industries. Another 
marked development along electrical lines is the movement for a “‘super- 
power” system in this country. 


It is estimated that of the approximately 300,000 industrial establish- 
ments in the United States, 125,000 produce 95 per cent of the total output, 
and that these establishments expend $35,500,000,000 annually in industrial 
supplies and equipment. 

What then may the mill supply dealers of this country deduce from these 
facts? First of all, that the market for the sale of industrial supplies and 
equipment is ever enlarging, and the present sales of the mill supply dealers 
of this country, which have been estimated at upwards of $2,000,000,000 
annually, may be enormously increased in the future. 

Secondly, there is an ever increasing market for the sale of automotive 
accessories and supplies and equipment for garages and service stations, 
because of the ever increasing number of automobiles in use in this country. 

Thirdly, there is likewise an increasing opportunity to sell contractors’ 
equipment and supplies because of the increase in the construction of good 
roads that has accompanied the widespread use of automobiles. 

Last but not least, there is an opportunity for mill supply dealers to 
capitalize on the growth of the electrical industry by becoming alert to the 
possibilities of the electrical field. 

Naturally, it would be unwise to broadcast the idea that every mill supply 
house should also be an automobile accessory house, and a contractors’ supply 
house and electrical supply house. On the other hand, many of the larger 
mill supply houses have found that all of these lines work hand in hand 
with general mill supplies, and there is every reason to believe that there 
are many items of the automobile accessory, contractors’ supply and elec- 
trical supply fields that may easily be stocked with profit by supply houses. 
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®CAST IRON® 


HANGERS MADE OF CAST IRON WITH 
THE FRAME A SOLID ONE-PIECE CASTING 


not built up of several parts—are not only of the best 


material but also of the best construction for line shaft 
service. Why? 


Because Cast Iron is— 


Strong and Rigid, the requisite features to properly and safely 
support line shafting by resisting and withstanding end thrust and 
belt strains indefinitely without in any way affecting the structure. 


Non-Flexible, and of permanent structure permitting construction 
that will remain intact, holding shafting in fixed position, without 


springing, bending or working apart under the service strains 
while in operation. 


A perfect Line Shaft Hanger is obtained when cast Iron 


permanence, strength and safety are combined in design 
and construction with 


Ball and Socket Adjustment, permitting perfect alignment of 
shafting and the elimination of bearing friction. 


Ring Oiling Bearings, giving automatic lubrication. 


Our first hanger, which was designed more than 50 years ago and 
which was one of the very first to be designed by anyone, was made 
of Cast Iron and during the years of development all of the improve- 
ments have been in design only. Not once have we faced a condition 
or service which was not best met by Cast Iron construction. 


Some of the first Hangers put into service are still working satisfac- 


torily and will continue to do so indefinitely because Cast Iron is prac- 
tically indestructible. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, SET COLLARS, HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS, PULLEYS, ROPE SHEAVES, FRICTION CLUTCHES, BELT TIGHTENERS 


T. B.Woop’s SONS Co. CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 
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HANGERS 


\T. B.Woop’s Sons Co. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. = 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHAFTING, COUPLINGS, SET COLLARS, HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS, PULLEYS, ROPE SHEAVES, FRICTION CLUTCHES, BELT TIGHTENERS i 
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Semi-Steel 
Castings 


1 Renewable Tool Steel Jaws 

2 A Swivel with the Strength of a 
Used in every shop . Solid Back Jaw 
where economy and - 3 ‘Solid Steel Bar Slide Strengthener 


/ 4 Improved Saddle and Solid Un- 
efficiency are prac- 


ticed. 5 Handle That “Stays Put” 
6 Semi-Steel Castings 
7 Extra Strong Screw and Nut 


THE CHARLES PARKER CO. 


Master Vise Makers ; 
Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. __Export Dept., 25 Murray St., New York City 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Supplies. 
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Salesmanship 


It is only human nature to begin to make excuses 
when we fail. The tendency runs through all of us, 
from the baseball player who lays it to the umpire when 
he strikes out, to the legislator who lays it to the news- 
papers when he fails to get his bill passed. 

We don’t like to fail. We know that failure is a 
mark of lack of ability. And yet, we are not always 
willing to make the efforts that are necessary if we are 
to avoid failure. 

A salesman who had been cautioned particularly that 
he was expected to land a certain difficult prospect who 

vas a large buyer of lubricants, explained his failure 
by saying that he could not get a chance to sell the 
man because he would not see him. The salesman missed 
the point which was that it was his business to find a 
way to see that buyer. That was why that particular 
buyer was unusually difficult to sell-——because he would 
not see salesmen and give them a chance. Obviously 
that alibi does not give the sales manager any great 
pleasure. 

Another salesman, for a leather belting house, ex- 
plained his failure to land a big order from a concern 
known to be ready to buy belting, by saying that the 
house in question wouldn’t buy anything but woven 
belting. “For heaven’s sake,” exclaimed the sales man- 
ager—only he made it somewhat stronger than that— 
“do you think we send you out to sell belting only to 
concerns that have taken a vow never to use any but 
our belting?” 

Other salesmen have explained that competing sales- 
men were just ahead of them, that the prospect had 
just bought, that they missed a train and got there too 
late, that the buyer was sore about something that had 
happened in connection with the last order, that the 
factory was just going to shut down, or hadn’t opened 
up, or there was a strike, or business here or there 
was “on the bum.” 

The only trouble with these and a 
good explanations is that while they 
do not excuse. Other salesmen have 
spite of just such adverse conditions. If others can do 
it, why can’t you? That’s the attitude of the sales 
manager, and who shall say it is not correct? 

The alibi salesman injures two parties by his con- 
tinued excuses for failure. He injures himself first 
and foremost, because he falls into the habit of turning 
in explanations and excuses instead of orders, and the 
result of that must be absence of promotion or salary 
increase, and a resultant decrease in income. He finds 
it easier and easier as he goes on, to make excuses in 
place of making efforts. When an explanation is accepted 
for his failure to land the order he was counted on to 
get, he loses some of his fear of what may happen to 
him as a result of such failures, and the next time he 
fails more easily, gives up sooner. 

Failure is something that becomes a habit with a 
man if he allows it to repeat continually. His ambition 
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The Alibi Salesman 


at first may be a powerful factor in his work. He may 
feel early failures keenly. After that he goes one way 
or the other. He begins to care less that he has failed 
and make less effort to succeed, or he determines to 
avoid further failures, works harder and_ succeeds 
oftener. 

A salesman’s failure to get the order he goes after 
may result either to his advantage or to his disadvan- 
tage. The failure may cause him to determine to try 
harder and succeed next time, or it may leave him dis- 
couraged, with his nerve gone and no interest in next 
time. <A salesman’s ultimate growth to a high place in 
his profession will depend upon the mental attitude he 
takes after and toward failure. For some salesmen 
failures are just a stimulus, making them feel the more 
determined to succeed in the end. To some salesmen a 
difficult prospect is just a problem they feel they must 
solve. 

The alibi salesman injures himself more than he 
injures his house because his own character, and his 
own efforts and successes are all he has to depend upon 
for advancement, while the house has the efforts of other 
salesmen, and the failure of a single individual on the 
selling force, while unpleasant, is not disastrous. 

When a salesman allows himself to depend upon alibis 
to prove that he has done his duty, he builds upon an 
unstable foundation. The sales manager may overlook 
a certain number of alibis as long as a good volume of 
orders comes through in spite of them, but their effect 
and influence are cumulative. 

As a poison, arsenic is cumulative in its effect. The 
continued taking of safe doses may result in the accumu- 
lation of enough arsenic in the system to produce a 
toxic effect, without any single dose being large enough 
to be dangerous. 

It is the same way with the chronic delivery of alibis 
instead of orders. No one alibi, no one excuse, may be 
sufficiently irritating to the sales manager to cause him 
to reprimand that salesman, but the steady inflow of 
excuses will result eventually in reprimand and perhaps 
even in discharge. Action of that sort may come to the 
alibi salesman apparently out of the clear sky, just 
because he has not thought of the cumulative effect, 
but only of the importance of individual instances. 

It is not that the alibi salesman does not turn in 
orders enough to pay his salary and expenses, that makes 
his practice injurious to his house. He may return a 
profitable amount of business, and still be doing the 
house an injury by failing to return as much business 
as his territory ought to produce. If all the territory 
covered by all the salesmen of the house were neglected 
until it paid just enough to net a small return, the house 
might fall short by half of doing the business it ought 
to do—making the profit it ought to make. 

The alibi salesman is not a failure, just because he 
has an alibi. The best salesman may fail at times, and 
all salesmen do fail to get the orders they hoped to get, 
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VOGEL Patented Frost-Proof Closets 


give satisfactory service, day in and day out, winter and summer 


The material used in the manufacture of VOGEL closets is the best to be obtained. 
The seats are exceptionally strong and durable, the operating levers are of mal- 
leable iron galvanized and will not break, the valve bodies are of good quality brass, 
and the entire fixtures are tested under hydraulic pressure before leaving our 
factory. 


VOGEL PATENTED FROST-PROOF CLOSETS have stood the test of zero 
weather and many thousands have been in use for years without requiring repairs. 
When repairs become necessary, merely remove one valve cap in back of the 

bowl and the rod with operating parts may be 


si removed in an instant. 
j aa *, The VOGEL is the simplest and most durable frost- 
7 , te proof water closet made. The price is right. 


SOLD BY ALL JOBBERS 


JOS. A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 


The Reliable Oil and Air Pumping Unit for Fuel Oil Burners that 


MAKES OIL HEATING POPULAR 


Care-free from worries of ashes and dirt should not 
be exchanged for cares and worries about the pump- 
ing units. We have worked incessantly for 35 years 
perfecting our air pumps and this fuel oil burning 
unit benefits by this work. We already furnish them 
to many makers and installers of fuel oil heating 
outfits and they are all enthusiastic boosters. 


These units are self-lubricating from the oil supply 
in the base. They take up their own wear automat- 
ically as well. They always keep running when 
wanted and are always ready for service. 


Many Size Units for all Kinds of Burners— LEIMAN BROS. 


We cooperate with makers and installers and our Rotary Oil and Air Pump Motor Units 
engineering advice is at your service. We have — 
corrected many errors in fuel oil burner opera- You get good satisfactory and reliable service with these 


tions and this is valuable experience. units because they have been made for hard exacting use— 


State your requirements, capacity of burner, etc., for advice. 


Leiman Bros., 60-62 Lispenard St., New York 


Makers of good machinery for 35 years 
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and they may have perfectly good excuses, but in their 
cases, the failure is the thing that gives them the most 
concern, not the alibi. They are busy devising means 
to prevent failure at that point next time, instead of 
spending their time and energy finding some explanation 
of that failure that will pass muster with the 
manager. 


sales 


Everybody knows the alibi salesman but himself. The 
sales manager, the president and the other salesmen 
are “onto” the fellow who is an habitual alibi performer, 
but Mr. Alibi himself thinks he a regular Ali Baba at 
getting away with it. 

Perhaps some salesman reading this may be tending 
toward the alibi habit without realizing it. He may be 
beginning to slip a little, and he perhaps is trying to 
cover up his slips with alibi stuff. Think it over. Ask 
yourself a few honest, outright, downright questions, 
and give them fair and square answers, without hedging. 

The worst of this alibi business is that nobody takes 
much stock in the excuses and explanations it develops. 
The only one really to feel a 100 per cent faith in the 
alibi is the salesman himself. He may really believe it. 
The worst of it is that the man who is habitually per- 
forming on the alibi harp wearies everyone so with his 


false notes that when he does set out to play true, no 
one will listen. It is Just as it was with the boy in the 
table, who cried ‘Wolf! Wolf!” when there was no wolf 
until when the wolf actually came, his cries were not 
heeded. 

The old saying that “A man is known by the company 
he keeps,”’ may be paraphrased to read “A salesman is 
known by the alibis he makes.” 

The alibi salesman cannot avoid getting the reputa- 
tion due him as a result of his excuse making habit, and 
that reputation is going to follow him, if it does not 
precede him, wherever he seeks a position. Manufac- 
turers wanting efficient salesmen will avoid the man 
who has a reputation ot being a good excuse maker, but 
only a fair order getter. 

In the words of Abe Potash, “Excuses we already got 
it a plenty, Mawruss, but orders is something we never 
got enough.” 

Everybody is interested in success. Magazines acquire 
great circulations just telling the stories of people who 
have succeeded. No one ever started a magazine of fail- 
ures, about failures and for failures. No one ever will. 
It is a mistake for any salesman to think that the sales 
manager will take any interest in such alibis. 


Another New Supply House 


Hartford Mill Supply Company Has Incorporated and Moved Into Its Own Building 


The Hartford Mill Supply Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
now located in a fine new business home at 133 Walnut 
street, a one and four-story building of heavy mill con- 
struction, built especially for the company on its own 


FRONT VIEW OF NEW HARTFORD MILL SUPPLY HOUSE 


specifications, one of the latest additions to the rapidly 
growing number of new mill supply houses. 

The company was formerly conducted as a partner- 
ship at 198 Pearl street, but in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, last year, H. A. Hamilton purchased the entire in- 
terest in the company, and in February, this year, the 
business was incorporated under its present name. The 
company will do business as a Connecticut corporation 
and its capital has been all paid in. The officers of the 
company are: President, H. A. Hamilton; vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert ‘S. Coyne: secretary, Charles A. Sleeper. 
All of the officers have been associated is the mill supply 
business for many years. Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Sleeper 


have been in the business for over 20 years, and Mr. 
Coyne for the past 10 years. 

At first glance the new supply house looks like an 
up-to-date factory building. It is located on a private 
railroad siding, and although not on the main street of 
Hartford, its location is such that it is practically in the 
center of the city. Deliveries to Hartford factories may 
be made without going through the main traffic, and 
thus the location saves both time and expense in trans- 
portation. The building is sprinklered throughout and all 
electric wiring is enclosed. It is equipped with a crane 
and overhead trolley system, which goes over the side- 
track for handling heavy material. 

The company, in addition to carrying a complete stock 
of general mill supplies, acts as distributor of cast and 


REAR VIEW SHOWING OVERHEAD TROLLEY SYSTEM 


malleable iron fittings, wrought, cast iron and brass pipe, 
boiler tube and pipe coverings, and machinists’ and engi- 
neers’ tools. Since moving into the new building, the 
company has greatly expanded all lines. 
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“Your jobber can get Armstrong Traps for you”’ 


N a series of big, dominating color ads in 
| Power this message is being put across. 
Additional power plant paper advertising is 
pounding it in. 

Every Jobbing and 

Are you going to take advantage of this order- mill supply house 
producing advertising? When the engineer should catalog the 
comes to you for Armstrongs, are you going to sieiied 
supply him or will he go to the house down 
the street? 


The engineer recognizes the worth of the 
Armstrong’s inverted submerged bucket prin- 
ciple the moment he reads its description. Now 
we're making it easy for him to buy the trap. 


Get your share! The demand for Armstrongs 
is increasing weekly. Write at once for de- 
tails of the liberal dealer plan, for a trap to 
test, and for the catalog. 


Armstrong Machine Works 
318 Steam Saving St. Three Rivers, Mich. 


Steam Trap 


How 30 Years’ Constant Service is Built Into This Pump! 


In October, 1894, a Deming Triplex was installed in the power 
plant of Geo. B. Grayson and Son, woolen yarn manufacturers, 


at Darby, rx. 


It is still on the job after 30 years of constant daily service, and 
from present appearances, has many more years of usefulness. 
Here are a few of the construction features that makes such 
faithful performance possible: Crank Shaft, best O. H. Steel, 
cast one piece. Main Gear, machine cut, bolted (not keyed) 
to shaft. Main Housing, box girder type exceptional rigid 
construction insures perfect alignment and reduces weaving or 
springing. Pinion shaft bearings, have extra large wearing 
surfaces, are bolted to housing and afford ready adjustment. 
Cross head pins are submerged in a bath of oil. Valve Seats 
are grid type, with circular seating rings and large areas,— 
always remains watertight. 


Complete Pump Catalog on Request. 


The Deming Co. Est. 1880 Salem, Ohio 


The nearest distributor will work with you for mutual profit. 
BALTIMORE. Southern Supply Co. LOUISVILLE, Laib Co. 


CHICAGO Henion & Hubbell, 217-221 N. RICHMOND. Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Jefferson St MINNEAPOLIS, Central Supply Co. 

DENVER. Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co.PITTSBURGH, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 

DETROIT. Kerr Mchy. Corp. 316 Second Ave. 

KANSAS CITY, English Bros. Mechy. Co. SAN FRANCISCO, Crane Co. 


Deming Triplex Power Pump Fig. 50 
for general water service in industrial 
plants, large farms, estates, etc. 


PUMPS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Supplies. 
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Real Factors in Raising Standards of Living 


Fallacy of Average Man's Belief That \lore Wages Constitute the 
Best and Easiest Way—Increased Individual Production the Cause 


J... BD; COX, Ir: 
President, The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The possibility of improving the standard of living in 
America is a subject which comes close to the hearts of 
all of us. If asked how it can be done best and easiest, 
the average man would probably suggest “‘more wages” 
as the remedy, but the experience of the war, I believe, 
has convinced most of us that that is a fallacy. It does 
not work. Wages have more than doubled since 1914, 
but the standard of living has risen very little, prob- 
ably not over ten per cent on the average, because prices 
have risen practically as fast as wages. Statistics show 
that while industrial wage earners have had an increase 
of about thirty per cent in purchasing power, the farm- 
ing population has suffered a corresponding decrease, so 
that the two would just about balance. There has un- 
doubtedly been a great shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of incomes other than wages. Taking these vari- 
ous factors into consideration, it is probably true that 
the average standard of living, taking the country as a 
whole, has not risen more than ten per cent, which 
would be a very moderate increase for ten years. When 
prices rose during the war we were all inclined to shout 
“Profiteer,”” but that does not answer today, for in the 
last few vears profits have been notoriously small and 
in most cases actual losses have taken their place. No, 
prices did not rise on account of profiteering, but on ac- 
count of an actual increase in costs, which accompanied 
and kept step with the rises in wages. A few minutes’ 
thought will convince us that it must be so. 

Production costs consist principally of labor, raw ma- 
terial, rent, and capital costs. As wages rise, labor 
costs of course rise with them, in the same proportion, 
but it is not evident why the other elements of cost 
should do the same. Let us look at each in turn. 

Raw materials, whether mineral, animal or vegetable, 
in the ultimate analysis come from the ground. They 
are either the product of mining, lumbering or agricul- 
ture, in some form. Much the greater part of their cost 
is the labor employed in securing them, perhaps as much 
as seventy-five to eighty per cent. The balance consists 
largely of their cost in their native state, as timber on 
the stump, or coal or ore in the ground; and this part 
of their value represents in reality labor saved through 
the advantageous location or superior yield of the re- 
sources in question. The price men are willing to pay 
for superior natural resources is based on the saving of 
effort or labor or expense, that can be realized in work- 
ing them, as against other and inferior resources that 
would be more costly to work or develop. The value of 
natural resources and the cost of them is thus in reality 
due to labor that can be saved or avoided in working 
them, and this part of cost consequently rises just about 
in the same proportion as wages do. 

Pretty much the same thing is true of ground rent. 
it is convenience that determines the value of a site in 
a citv--convenience to the largest number of people. 
Real estate operators actually go so far as to count the 
number of people who pass a given site in a day, to de- 
termine its value for business purposes. This value thus 
depends on saving the time of the public who come to 


* Address at recent bonus dinner of his company. 


buy, and it consequently tends to rise as people’s time 
becomes more valuable. As wages rise, therefore city 
rents tend to rise with them. ; 

Agricultural rents and land values also tend to rise 
with wages. Farm values doubled in the United States 
during the war. The rent of farm lands is primarily 
based on labor saved in raising the crop or in marketing 
it, due to richer soil, or superior location. Farms near 
the city, on a good road, or on a railroad, are worth more 
than farms not so located—because it costs less to get 
the goods to market. Farms with rich soil are worth 
more than farms with poor soil—because it takes less 
labor to get a given amount of crops from them. The 
basic cause of agricultural as well as urban site rent is 
thus labor saved, and rents consequently tend to go up 
in proportion as wages do. 

The fourth major element in the cost of producing 
goods is the cost of capital. We have seen that labor, 
material, and rent costs all tend to go up together as 
But the amount of capital required to do a 
given volume of business depends on the amount of la- 
bor, materials, and rent charges that must be consumed 
in order to provide the necessary land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and inventories of raw materials, 
supplies, goods in process, finished stock, etc. The cost 
of all these things tends to rise as wages rise, and thus 
the amount of capital required tends to increase just in 
proportion as wages rise. We thus see that all the ele- 
ments of cost tend to increase as wages do and it now 
becomes clear why it is that prices advance practically as 
fast as wages do. Any gain of wages over cost of living 
is only a temporary one and can last only as long as it 
takes the various elements of costs to catch up with 
wages. 

After all, this is a perfectly natural result for all 
values have a human origin. They grow out of man’s 
desire for goods and his difficulty in satisfying those 
desires. Men can express their desire for goods only by 
offering their money for them, and the amount of money 
which most of us can offer depends on the amount of our 
salaries or wages. It consequently rises as wages do. 
And in the same way the difficulty of getting goods re- 
mains approximately constant in terms of human effort. 
and therefore naturally rises as the price of human effort 
rises, in other words, as wages rise. 

If then all costs and prices tend to rise practically as 
fast as wages, “How then,’ vou may ask, “are we ever 
going to raise the standard of living?” Well, evidently 
not by raising wages merely. We must look in some 
other direction. The problem is to find some way by 
which wages can go up while prices are going down. 
Turning this over in my mind, it occurred to me that 
that was exactly what had been accomplished in this 
business in the fifty vears that it has existed—since 
1874. 

The price of carbon drills in net per cent of the list 
price started above seventy per cent in 1875 and dropping 
pretty steadily until 1915. It took a big jump up dur- 
ing the war, fell back to below 1914 price last year, and 
this year has risen to about thirty per cent net of the 


wages rise. 
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That 
What 
I Call 


SERVICE!’ 


“I’m the Beltman—and you bet I like the 
SERVICE our supply house gives us on 
belting. They do more than just sell us 
belting. They make sure of its SERVICE 
ON THE JOB by supplying Crescent Belt 


Fasteners for joining it. 


“That salesman knows Crescents make the 
belt endless for service, because the maxi- 
mum strength is retained at the joint, and 
it doesn’t wear. 


“The Big Chief caught onto this idea from 
some of the big belt manufacturers. Serv- 
ice pays all right, because I notice most of 
our orders go to this same supply man who 
furnishes Crescent Belt Fasteners with his 
belting.” 


For further facts on why it pays to 
vive this kind of service. send for 
“The Dollars and Sense of Better Belt 
Joining”. 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Make Good Belts Give Better Service 
BELT FASTENERS 


crapped 


This shaft and pulley did its best 
against heavy odds, but finally lost 
out in its fight with friction. In- 
termittent oiling and less attention 
is the usual treatment of bearings 
on quantity production machines. 


It is a good thing to know. that 
there is a bearing that will last six 
times as long as the best bronze 
hearing made, yet never needs a 
drop of oil. Arguto Oilless Bear 
ings can show many records of 20 
vears of service without apparent 
wear to either shaft or bearing. 


An investigation in your plant will 
find many points where the super- 
lative service of Arguto Oilless 
Bearings will bring you increased 
production and profit. 


ARGUTO OILLESS BEARING CO. 
Wayne Junction. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Smoother than Grease 


mention Mitt SUPPLIES 
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MLL QUPPLUES 


list. In fifty vears prices have declined two and a third 
times. 

In the same fifty vears wages have been pretty stead- 
ily rising. They have risen altogether to about two and 
two-thirds times their height in 1875, in spite of some 
decline since the war. Now, if we multiply these figures 
together, we find that an average day’s wages in the fac- 
tory today will buy six times as many drills as an aver- 
age day’s wages would buy in ’75. In other words, the 
purchasing power of your wages has increased more than 
six times, with regard to drills, in fifty vears. That is 
something worth thinking about, and we ought to be 
proud to be associated with an industry that has ac- 
complished so much. If other industries had done as 
well, we should be six times better off today than our 
crandfathers were in 1875. But, of course, other in- 
dustries have not done as well—they have not been able 
to do it. The question which interests us here is—‘*How 
has this industry been able to do it?” For if we know 
just how this industry has done it, then at least we are 
in a fair way to make progress in other industries. 

REDUCTION IN COSTS 

Obviously it must have been done through the reduc- 
tion of costs. Not all the shrinkage in prices since 1875 
could have come out of profits. Profits have declined to 
some extent, no doubt, but there has never been margin 
enough to reduce prices very materially. The decline 
in prices has been possible only from a steady decline 
In costs. 

This decline in costs has been accomplished by a num- 
ber of means, first place among which must be given to 
the development of improved labor-saving machinery. 
The many fine automatic machines in this plant have 
lowered costs and cheapened production very greatly. 

Next in importance should probably be placed large 
scale production which has made possible this use of 
automatic machinery. Large volume gives automatic 
machinery a chance to do its best because it permits long 
steady runs and fewer set-ups. It also makes possible di- 
vision of labor, which results in the different workers 
each acquiring greater skill in his special field. Large 
volume is also necessary to support the expense involved 
in designing and building automatic machinery, and in 
carrying on research work in metallurgy and other fields. 
Without it, it would be impossible to secure and retain 
men who are expert in the various branches of sales, 
finance, production, purchasing, and design. Without 
large scale production, our goods could never have 
reached their present high quality, and our manufactur- 
ing operations would be far less efficient. Without large 
scale production we could not be selling six times as 
many drills for a day’s wages as fifty vears ago. 

Large volume, then, is one of the most potent means 
for raising the living standard. It develops skill, im- 
proves products, raises wages and lowers prices. It 
should be applied wherever possible in industry for the 
sake of the better living conditions which it makes pos- 
sible, and it makes these better conditions possible be- 
‘ause it increases the productiveness and efficiency of 
labor. Unless the workers in industry succeed, by the 
use of improved machinery and methods, in producing 
more with each day’s effort, they cannot buy more with 
their day’s wages. It is only because you, who work in 
this plant. have been able, with the help of our methods 
and machinery, to turn out many more drills per man 
per day, that it has been possible for us to sell six times 
aS many drills for a day’s wage. It is thus seen that 
the key to a better standard of living for all is found in 
increased individual production by each worker. Unless 


men produce more tor a day's wages, they cannot buy 
more with a day’s wages—that is the ultimate law of the 
standard of living. 

But now it is not alone sufficient that men should 
he able to produce more in a day’s work, they must also 
want to produce more. It is an old proverb that ‘Where 
there is a Will, there is a Way,” and the will, as always, 
is the fundamental problem. How are we going to make 
men want to produce more? Well, evidently one of the 
things to do is to show them how their standard of 
living depends on what they produce. With that fact 
once grasped much will have been accomplished, and more 
will be possible of accomplishment. 

Business men, of course, are stimulated to their best 
efforts by two of the most powerful emotions of which 
men are capable—by the fear of failure and loss, and by 
the hope of profit or gain. These two motives drive 
every business man to his best efforts and reach down 
through every business organization as far as the per- 
sonal influence of the man at the head can make itelf 
felt. 

But it is one of the weaknesses of large scale produc- 
tion, which yields so many useful and valuable results, 
that it limits the extent to which the influence of the 
head can reach the rank and file. Business organiza- 
tions, in order to be efficient, must be so large that it 
is impossible for the men in the shop to be intimately 
acquainted with the men at the top—to catch their point 
of view, and be influenced by the motives which animate 
them, to the same degree. 

It is right here that our profit sharing plan comes in. 
It gives to every man in this organization a stimulus and 
a motive to increase his efficiency and productivity. It 
gives to every one of us the same hope of gain which 
is such a powerful incentive to all men in business for 
themselves. Such an incentive helps us all to keep 
pushing on, and changes work from drudgery to a game 
of absorbing interest. 

So I would like you to carry away tonight the thought 
of our dividend sharing plan as a means of making work 
interesting, and also as a means of promoting efficiency 
and productivity, and through them of raising and im- 
proving the living standard of us all. 

American industries are well known as the most 
efficient, and American workmen, the most productive 
in the world. But American business men and investors 
do not, on the average, realize higher profits than those 
of other countries. On the contrary, American wage 
earners have the highest standard of living, and receive 
the highest wages of any in the world. This is the 
result of our high productivity, which in the ultimate 
analysis benefits the wage earners of America far more 
than the employers. 

Our high wages are not the cause of our high standard 
of living, but both our high standard of living and our 
high wages are the result of our high productivity. 
The wage level serves to equalize, on the average, the 
production costs of all countries in competition with one 
another, and brings prices to pretty much of an equal 
the world over. The relative wage levels of different 
countries thus become an excellent indicator of the 
standards of living prevailing there. 

With this thought in mind, I have had prepared a 
chart of the wages prevailing in different countries, 
reduced to a dollar basis, which shows clearly the great 
advantages enjoyed by the people of the United States 
over any other country. The striking contrast is well 
worth serious thought and should make us all thankful 
that our lot was cast in the U.S. A. 
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The Automobile 
Paved the Way 
For Transmission 
Roller Bearings — 


As with many other mechan- 
ical improvements, the automo- 
bile served as a subject for ex- 
perimentation in wheel bear- 
ings. Common bearings gave way to ball bearings, and 
they, in turn, owing to the fact that ball races could 
not stand the cutting wear, were replaced by roller 
bearings. 


Many Manufacturing Plants Are 

Twenty Years Behind the Times 
There is a surprising number of plants, modern in most 
respects, that are using bearings of the period of twenty 
years ago. And just as these bearings proved damag- 
ing to the automobile, they are now proving damaging 
to the cost of production in the plant. The reason is 
simple—they harbor that thief in the dark, that unseen 
drain of power called friction. 


Split Roller Bearings 
Offer the Logical Solution 


Bond Split Roller Bearings are simple, self-aligning, 
dust proof and durable. Finely ground and fitted, it is 
impossible to put the two halves together wrong on the 
shaft. They fit standard hanger frames and take up 
wear on shaft caused by old style bearings. Save 40% 
to 50% of power loss due to friction. 


Your Opportunity in the Sale 
of Bond Roller Bearings 

consists of new installations of power transmission 
equipment, as well as the thousands of older plants that 
still use old style bearings. Our advertising appearing 
in industrial publications is causing many plant owners 
and managers to change over to Bond Roller Bearings. 
This business is done through jobbers as far as pos- 
sible. If you want to share in it, write at once for 
prices, discounts and sales literature. 


Bond Foundry & Machine Co. 


Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 


Chicago Office: Reeves-Bond sales Co., Clinton and Monroe sts. 
New York Office: Bond Poundry & Machine Co., 173 Lafayette st. 


Consult’ MeRae'’s Bluebook for the Nearest Bond Distributor 


Patented and Patents pending 


“Be Sure its a ‘Bond’ with Electrically Welded Steel Collars” 


CHAMPION 


The excellence of the Champion Tool 
Holder is in the patented support—the 
sturdy construction—the unbreakable set 
screw—and the quality of the material 
and workmanship. 


WESTERN TOOLS MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Features that will help you sell 
CHAMPION TOOL HOLDERS 


Made of steel, drop forged and thoroughly 
case hardened. 


Equipped with the unbreakable *Mac-it”’ 
set screw. 


Patented under-support absorbs heat from 
the cutter and permits a heavier cut. 


This protruding under-support gives from 
40 per cent to 70 per cent more bearing 
surface for the cutter than any other tool 


holder. 


Increase of bearing surface allows a corre- 
sponding increase in cutter economy. 
High speed steel being brittle, the more 
bearing space provided, the less the break- 
age. 


CHAMPION Tool Holders include— 


Threading Tools 
Grooving Tools 


Drill Holders 


Turning Tools 
Boring Tools 
Planer Tools 
Cutting-off Tools 


We carry a full line of High Speed Steels 


in bar or tool holder lengths. Specify 


“ALTA” if you want the best. 


The Western Tool & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ask for New Catalog No. 19 


Tool Holders 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SUPPLIES 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of Chicago Supply House 


Founder of Samuel Harris ¢ Co. Began Business as a Manufacturer 


of Tools for Amateur Mechanies 


Samuel Harris & Co., one of Chicago’s pioneer mill 
supply houses, is celebrating its fiftieth business anni- 
versary, and while its founder has passed to his eternal 
reward, two of his grandchil- 
dren are today actively inter- 
ested with their father in the 
management of the business, 
and are carrying on the tradi- 
tions established half a century 
ago. Like many another old 
mill supply house, the Harris 
company has a historical set- 
ting that bespeaks the strength 
of character of the early pio- 
neers in this great field. Samuel 
Harris was a native of Ver- 
mont, born and reared in White 
River Junction. His family 
were old settlers in the neigh- 
borhood and had contributed a tract of land to Dartmouth 
College, which is situated but five miles from the junc- 
tion. Mr. Harris received his education at Hanover, 
and having a mechanical turn of mind decided to enter 
a course of training as a machinist. He learned his 
trade at White River Junction in the days when two 
locomotives a vear were looked upon as quite an accom- 
plishment. 

After learning his trade, he moved to Chicago and 
sensing the need of tools on the part of amateur me- 
chanics, of whom there were great numbers in those 
days, he began to manufacture what he termed ‘amateur 
mechanics’ tools” in the kitchen of his home, selling the 
finished products in a little store in South Canal street. 
Later he took on a line here and another one there until 
he gradually became a jobber, and discontinued the 
manufacturing end of his business. He had only been 
in business a couple of vears when he took on the Morse 
Twist Drill Company’s line and today the Harris com- 
pany is still exclusive representative of the company. 

Another line which the company has carried in stock 


SAMUEL HARRIS 


VIEW OF SECTION OF FIRST FLOOR DISPLAYS 
for over 50 years is that of the S. W. Card Manufactur- 
ing Co. When S. W. Card first began making his taps, 
he showed some of his early products to Mr. Harris and 


With His Kitchen as His Factory 


the latter assisted him in putting some finishing touches 
on them. A personal friendship grew up between the 
two men which lasted a lifetime. 

Mr. Harris believed in advertising and in 1877 began 
publication of a house organ, “The Amateur Mechanic.” 


FRONT VIEW OF PRESENT HARRIS BUILDING 


It was designed as “a monthly journal of practical in- 
formation for amateurs, boys and girls,” and contained 
four pages printed on newsprint paper. Mr. Harris used 
to get it out himself at home. In one of his earliest 
issues, he published an article on “Belts.” Here is the 
opening paragraph: 

“Most of the machinery now in use is driven by belts, 
and yet there is no part of machinery that there is so 
little attention paid to as there is to belts. First of all, 
great care should be taken in the selection of a belt; it 
is much cheaper in the end to buy a first-class article 
than to buy a poor one because it is cheaper. A pure 
oak tanned belt, that is well stretched and made of good 
material, will be found to give the best results in the 
end.” 

The subscription rates for Mr. Harris’ publication 
were: single number, five cents; one copy, per year, fifty 
cents; six copies, per vear, $2.50; thirteen copies, per 
vear, $5.00. “Invariably in advance” reads the notice on 
the mast-head. The advertising rates were: Per inch, 
$1.50; half column, $6.50; one column, $10.00; business 
notices, per line, 25 cents. 

Mr. Harris published his first catalog about 1885, and 
he compiled it himself at his home. A few weeks ago 
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For Compressor or Lenix 
drives you should try an 
ALEXANDER FLEXO- 
TYPE. The Leather is speci- 


ally tanned for hard drives 


Quality Since 1867 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 


Water and South Streets, Philadelphia 


Gfhe Easiest Thing, 
Ever Sold 


AND HERE IS WHY 


First—It has absolutely novel constructive features which 


instantly appeal to your prospects. Does not have to 
be sold on bull or generalities. 


Second—We have one of the most efficient Dealer Co-opera- 
tive Departments in the country to help you to advise 
the people they can buy it through you. 


Third—It stays sold—is a profitable business. 


Let us go into 
detail —with vou. 


IMPROVED 
HIGH SPEED 


HOIST 


TUBE O/LING SYSTEN 
B BALLBEARING STEEL DRIVING PINION 
C BALL-BEARING LOWER SWIVEL HOOK 
D suPPLEMENTARY STEEL SUSPENSION PLATES Wh 
E ANEW PROCESS ELECTRICALLY WELDED STEEL CHAIN 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supplies 
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the Harris company had a window display of all the 
company’s catalogs and a copy of this first catalog was 
the feature. It was a vest pocket edition. Since that 
first one, catalogs have been compiled frequently, and to- 
day the company has one containing 1,000 pages and is 
working on a new one to contain 1,300 pages. 

Mr. Harris died in 1920 and following his death, his 
son-in-law, L. A. Clark, who had been associated with 
him for many years, became president of the company, 
and the latter’s sons, W. H. and S. H. Clark, became 
vice-president and business manager, and secretary and 


ANOTHER VIEW OF DISPLAY CASES, FIRST FLOOR 


treasurer, respectively. Both boys are graduates of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The company employs eight 
outside salesmen to cover Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Iowa, and in addition has in its organization six 
special manufacturers’ representatives. 

The company occupies a three-story building at 114 
North Clinton street, and its specialty is mechanics’ tools. 
The first floor is devoted primarily to sales offices and 
small tools display rooms. The second floor is used to 
house the machinery department and general offices, 
while the top floor is given over largely to transmission 
appliances. The company has recently been appointed 
representative of the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
and carries a complete line of Dodge products. 


SOWE FACTS TO CONSIDER 


Here’s a Chance for Mill Supply Men to Brush Up a Bit on Their 
Knowledge of Geography 


When a mill supply manufacturer starts in to cover 
the United States with his own organization, it might 
not do any harm if he would consider the following sta- 
tistics, showing the immensity of the territory within 
which his prospects dwell: 

The land area of this country includes 3,026,789 square 
miles, and the water area, not including the Great Lakes 
or the three-mile area along the Atlantic and Pacific and 
Gulf shores, includes 53,015 square miles. The length 
of the boundary line between the United States and Can- 
ada is 3,898 miles, and between the United States and 
Mexico is 1,744 miles. The least breadth of the United 
States, on an east and west line. passing continuously 
over United States territory, is between Charleston, S. C., 
énd San Diego, Calif. It measures 2,152 miles. The 
Atlantic coast line is 5,560 miles long, the Pacific coast 
line is 2,730 miles long, and the Gulf of Mexico coast 
line is 3,640 miles long. 

A prominent writer on scientific topics recently called 


attention to some curious facts that few persons realize. 
For instance, the island of Cuba, if moved directly north, 
would extend from New York city to the state of Indiana. 
The Panama Canal is directly south of Pittsburgh, and 
Nome, Alaska, is farther west than Hawaii. Further- 
more, if the city of Paris should take a flight straight 
westward, it would pass over the center of Newfound- 
land and skirt the northernmost border of the United 
States, while London, in a similar flight, would pass too 
far north to be sighted from the United States, but 
would be over the southernmost extension of Hudson Bay. 
If doubtful about any of these facts, get out a globe 


and study it. 


STANDARD FIXTURE PRICES 


Interesting Study of Changes in Index of Six Typical Plumbing 
Supply Items in Last Decade 


Mill supply jobbers who also carry plumbing supplies 
in stock will find interest in price statistics made public 
a few weeks ago by the Department of Commerce, which 
has gathered figures on wholesale prices of standard 
plumbing fixtures for a six-room house. The prices were 
obtained from twelve representative manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Six standard fixtures were used as follows: 
Bathtubs, lavatories, water closets, sinks, laundry tubs, 
and range boilers. 

Using the average price reported and with the 1913 
average as an index base of 100, the relative indices for 
the months of 1923 were as follows: 179.5, 182, 183.8, 
189.7, 191.4, 192.7, 191.8, 189.5, 189.6, 187.4, 184.3, and 
183.4. The net prices to retailers, without freight, in the 
1913 average on the six fixtures in the order given above 
were: $16.48, $8.61, $15.69, $11.73, $8.18, $6.93, and 
$67.58. For the same fixtures in December, 1923, the 
net prices were: $30.80, $15.62, $27.02, $22.64, $14.51, 
$13.31, and $123.90. 


RECOMMENDS NEW DEFINITION 
Bureau of Standards Finds Improvement Needed in Specifications 
for Nick-Bend Test on Wrought Iron 


The nick-bend test as it now stands in most American 
specifications for wrought iron is nearly meaningless, 
according to the Bureau of Standards, and should be 
either eliminated or re-defined. This test consists in 
nicking the bar with a chisel and then breaking it off 
at the nick. The appearance of the fracture is taken 
as an indication of the quality of the iron, and nearly 
all specifications for wrought iron include such a test, 
the “crystallinity” of the fracture being the criterion 
by which the material is judged. 

Most American specifications were found to be rather 
lax as to how the specimen should be broken, permitting 
it to be broken either by pressure or by blows. The 
tests made at the Bureau of Standards showed that the 
appearance depends to a very large extent on the manner 
in which the specimen is broken, while the character of 
the iron has less effect. A definite specification covering 
this point is therefore recommended. 


Does Anybody Know This One? 


Does any mill supply man happen to know the name 
of the manufacturer of “Giant” aluminum solder? If 
so, he will confer a great favor on a New York buyer 
who has an order specifying this particular brand of 
solder. Neither in the records of the house in ques- 
tion, nor in the sources of information in the office of 
MILL SUPPLIES does the listing of this brand appear. 
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PULL, QUPPLIES 


GILBERT WOOD PULLEYS 


meine Surpass All Others 
Design 

Material 

Workmanship Where Other Pulleys 
Finish Feil 
— Gilbert Succeed 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Pressed Steel Ladles 
and Kettles 


Unsurpassed in strength, dura- 
bility,and quality of workmanship. 


Write for Bulletin No. 21 


Showing our complete line with prices. Large 
stock of all styles and sizes enables us to 
meet your requirements without any delay. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Successors to W. J. Clark Co. 


102 Mill Street Salem, Ohio 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Suppiirs 
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(Continued from page 71) 
packed and loaded on trucks and cars at the siding, and 
the order is sent on its way without delay. Overhead 
cranes and trolleys are provided for easy handling of 
heavy material. 
The company is under the management of S. R. 
Mitchell, who has been connected with the Walworth 


organization for 30 years. In charge of the financial 
end is William M. Mickleborough, who was formerly con- 
nected with the New York City branch of the Walworth 
Manufacturing Company. 

MANY OTHER FINE SUPPLY HOUSES 

There are many other mill supply companies which are 
today playing a part in the distribution of supplies in 
Cleveland. For instance, there is the Mau-Sherwood 
Supply Co., whose place of business is at 1616 West 
Third street and in whose warehouse is carried an aver- 
age stock of equipment and supplies valued at several 
hundred thousand dollars. This company employs 12 
salesmen and carries a complete stock of factory, mill, 
mine, railway, automobile, plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 
supplies. H.S. Williams is president and treasurer and 
F. J. Mau is vice-president and business manager. The 
company’s territory includes the states of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

Then there is the Ingraham Waste & Supply Co., 1240 

West Fourth street, which has been established since 
1885 and which specializes in jobbing cotton and wool 
waste, wipers, cheese-cloth, mineral wool, and general 
railway supplies of similar type. W. E. Monson is presi- 
dent, treasurer and manager of this company, which 
has a capital of $50,000. 
There are also several machinery houses, specializing 
In machine tools, including the Motch & Merryweather 
Machinery. Co., Clark Machinery Co., Cleveland Belting & 
Machinery Co., Cleveland Duplex Machinery Co., Cyril 
J. Bath & Co., and The Hess-Schenck Co. The Ohio 
Rubber & Textile Co. is a large dealer in mechanical 
rubber goods, while there are several companies cater- 
ing to general industrial needs. 

The Buckeye Belting & Supply Co., 1560 West Third 
street, has been in the Cleveland field as a corporation 
since 1909. It carries mill and machine shop supplies 
and its territory is Ohio and part of Michigan. It has 
five salesmen in its organization. J. W. Smith is presi- 
dent and manager. E. Einstein is vice-president and 


GUPPLIES 


treasurer, and P. G. Mulhauser is secretary. 

There is also the Bliss Supply Co., 815 Long avenue, 
N. W., of which Harry A. Bliss is manager and buyer. 
This company deals primarily in steam, gas and water 
supplies and carries some lines of mill supplies. It 
employs three salesmen in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. 


FIRM OF SAUNDERS & WEDOW 


Succeeded the Commercial Steel & Supply Company and Changed 
Business Policy of Latter 

One of the comparatively recent changes in the Cleve- 
land mill supply field was the succession of the firm of 
Saunders & Wedow to the business formerly conducted 
under the name of the Commercial Steel & Supply Co. 
The latter company was organized two years ago by 
Harry D. Saunders, who had been connected for ten years 
with the sales organization of the Cleveland Tool & 
Supply Co. The company operated as a jobber of small 
tools. 

This plan of operation was followed until the first of 
this year, when the sales plan was changed, and there- 
after the business was operated as a direct factory repre- 
sentative on a limited number of tool lines. The change 
in plan of operation was followed by a change in the 
company name. Charles L. Wedow, partner in the firm, 
was for eleven years in the sales department of the 
Bourne Fuller Co. The firm’s sales force was recently 
increased by the addition of B. A. Johnston, formerly 
with the Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass. 

Among the lines which the firm is representing are 
the following: Detroit Twist Drill Co., Clark Cutter Co., 
Production Tool Co. of America, Transmission Ball Bear- 
ing Co., Taft-Pierce Mfg. Co., Badger Tool Co., Spartan 
Saw Works and Cleveland File Co. Within the past 
month, the company has also taken on the line of 
Atlantic metal cutting band saws, being represented by 
George D. Bowers, formerly of The Henry S. Thompson 
& Son Co., New Haven, Conn. 

- 
J. J. Disosway With Bond 

J. J. Disosway, formerly president and treasurer of 
the Cotton States Belting & Supply Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., has become affiliated with the Bond Foundry and 
Machinery Company, Manheim, Pa., manufacturer of 
power transmitting machinery and truck casters. He 
has been appointed Bond sales manager for the South 
Atlantic states, with headquarters at Atlanta. Mr. 
Disosway has long been prominent in the southern mill 
supply field. He has served during the past year as first 
vice-president of the Southern Supply & Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, of which he was second vice-presi- 
dent during the 1922-23 term. The Cotton States Belting 
& Supply Company has been in process of liquidation for 
several months. 

Offers Equipment for Sale 

The equipment, real estate and business of the former 
National Foundry Manufacturing & Supply Company, 
Williamsport, Pa., manufacturer of power transmission 
appliances, has recently been acquired by the parent com- 
pany, The Valley Iron Works, of Williamsport, and the 
latter company is engaged in dismantling the plant and 
disposing of the machinery, patterns and other equip- 
ment, prior to utilizing the property for other purposes. 
The Valley Iron Works is offering this equipment for 
sale to any interested parties, the particulars being in- 
cluded in the advertising section of this issue. 
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SLUPPLUES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Only Solid Woven Belt 
Made With Three Sets of 


Interlocking Binders 


Solid Woven Construction probably the 
latest, or newest method of putting to- 
gether or building a power transmission 
medium. In principle it is mechanically cor- 
rect, but the method of construction to suit 
actual working conditions determines its 
real value. We claim, and can prove 
that the construction, or weave, of 
“WOOSTER” BIEELTING comes nearer 
perfection has other types, and is therefore 
amore desirable and sate selling proposition 
tor the Jobber. Belting made up to sell 
cheaply must be constructed accordingly, 
and cannot be considered a business builder. 


tration represents quan- 

f yarn tightly woven to 
WOOSTER Be ‘Iting. Ninety 
f this yarn runs lengthwise of 
if, wccoun ai he strength, endurance 
tigh percentag f power transmitted by WOOSTE helting. 


“WOOSTER” BELTING has stood the 
test of service and can be offered with con- 
fidence. Our business has been built up on 
quality. Will it pay vou to follow the same 
principle 
As Jobbers, you have many transmission and = con- 
veyor problems presented to you which require an 
intimate knowledge of basic requirements. Let us 


help you in satisfactorily meeting these conditions. 
Our experience and knowledge are at your disposal. 


DURYEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bayonne, N. J. 
1N-DEE Belt Dressing, a semi-liquid, put 


**Felthousen’”’ Ball Gauge Cock 


“Hart” Oil Pump 


Sight feed regu- 
lating and lock- 
ing device is 
proof against vi- 
bration has mi- 
*Felthousen” crometer feed. 
Hand Oil Pump 
Cover, thread- 
ed and screwed 
onto center 
tube, prevents 


ee 
Glass Body leakage. 

Cylinder 
Entire base, includ- 
ing lug for sight 
feed, is one solid 
“Sherwood” Screw piece that can’t 
Feed Grease Cup twist oft. 


Drop lever allows flushing ‘6 
of cup 
leakproof, 


Three times 
heavier than 
usual and 
the “Buffalo” 
Glass Body Oil Cups are 


great “repeaters” 


**Engineers’ Favorite’ 
ue Cleaner 


With all the price advantages of stamped con- 

struction and all the rigidity and durability of 

cast cups 

(and _pro- 

tected 

internal 

spring) these are —— Oiler 
real winners and § 


**Sherwood’’ 


rightfully popu- 
lar. 


Send for Catalog 
No. 18-5. 


SHERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., Brass Founders and Finishers 


Sole manufacturers of Sherwood Engineering Soecialties 


ENGINEERING - -S PECIALTIES 


Buffalo Automatic”’ 
Injector 


1713 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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KILL QuUPPLIES 


Salesmen Wear Palm Beach Suits Year Around 


Miami to Most People Means Only Winter Sunshine, Yet There Is Plenty 
of Work and Play for Miil Supply Men Throughout the Entire Year 


W. R. HUTCHISON 
President, J. T. Weathers Co., Inc., Miami 


Unless you are familiar with this section of our own 
good United States, it will be somewhat difficult for me 
to picture to you Miami in winter in contrast to Miami 
in summer, for “It’s Always June in Miami,” and while 
Miami is called the winter playground of the nation, this 
applies only to our tourist population because many 
Miami people, as well as people from Havana, play in 
Miami during the summer, but during December, Jan- 
uary, February, March and April, we all put in a good 
share of overtime and overwork catering to our northern 
friends. 

Miami has a population of 55,26. people living here the 
year around, and during the season now drawing to a 
close we have entertained more than a quarter million 
visitors. Our city is just twenty-seven years old and, 
according to the United States Census of 1920, we have 
increased in population faster than any other city in the 
nation, with a percentage of 440. It was originally the 
site of an extensive Seminole Indian village, and was 
visited by the Spanish explorers more than 300 years 
ago. In 1896, the Florida East Coast railroad was ex- 
tended to Miami, and the city incorporated in July of 
that year. It is the county seat of Dade County, in which 
the grapefruit industry is now claiming top place, the 
1922-23 crop yielding the growers about $2,500,000. The 
14,000 acres of tomatoes in this county are conserva- 
tively estimated as being worth more than $5,000,000 
gross. 

The newest industry is the growing of sugar cane. 
One company has a 150,000-acre plantation, 5,000 acres 
of cane planted, and a $1,500,000 mill erected and in 
operation, and from experiments carried on over a period 
of several years it is believed that this section will 
eventually be the “Sugar bowl of the world.” The fertile 
everglades at our back door produce very large forage 
crops, and many large herds of cattle are being de- 
veloped. The dairying industry is increasing rapidly. 
Sixty-four dairies with a total investment of more than 
two million dollars supply Miami with milk. 

Manufacturing in Miami is limited, and we have as a 
field from which to draw our trade only such industries 
as the sugar mill, sawmills, ice and light plants, dairies, 
fruit packing plants and the machine shops owned by 
boat and transportation companies. You can readily see 
that a city growing as Miami is growing can support 
large lumber mills and we get a steady volume of busi- 
ness from this industry. Mill work and window screen 
factories are also live prospects for items such as belt- 
ing and pulleys and shafting, and there are a great 
many small plants of this kind scattered through the 
city which take care of the requirements of contractors. 

The city is expanding and developing in all directions, 
fills are being made, and the bay front is being filled in. 
As this work is being done by pile drivers and suction 
dredges, there is at all times a demand for suction hose 
and dredging sleeves, and we solicit this trade vigorously. 
There are nine suction dredges now working in this 
immediate vicinity at this time. In the construction of 
sewers, streets and sidewalks the city uses a large quan- 
tity of suction hose, water hose, conveyor belt on the 


ditching machines, and other items usually sold by the 
mill supply jobber. Accordingly, we have a very large 
trade from contractors to the development department 
of the city, very little of this work being done by the 
city by day work. You can now see, I believe, why our 
activities are largely along lines using mechanical rubber 
products instead of the heavier items, which mill supply 
jobbers in the north handle to take care of their trade, 
the requirements of our section being of a different 
nature. Excavating and ditching machinery, also con- 
crete mixers and contractors’ equipment, are all sold 
here in large numbers, but special machinery, large 
boilers and the like are slow sellers. 

No, we certainly do not loaf in the winter time, neither 
do we play in the sand, but are everlastingly at it from 
daylight until dark throughout the five months when 
our northern friends keep us busy, and after they have 
returned north we are still somewhat busy during the 
summer building, and developing to take care of addi- 
tional visitors for the following winter; but in order 
that our own employees and homefolks may enjoy short 
but frequent vacations, all business halts on Thursday 
afternoons during the summer months when we either 
go fishing or surf bathing, or play golf, tennis or base- 
ball. 

Getting back to the industries, it is surprising to note 
the amount of trade that is obtainable from packing 
plants. All the fruits that are shipped north are washed, 
graded, wrapped and packed, and the majority of it is 
handled by fruit growers’ associations which have large 
and well equipped packing plants. In these plants they 
use shafting, pulleys, motors, belting, packing, hose, and, 
in fact, a number of popular mill supply items. Our 
mechanical goods salesman spends considerable time in 
these plants and we get a very satisfactory share of the 
business to be had. Sand and rock companies are also 
good customers for chains, sprockets, buckets, elevator 
belting and conveyor belting. They also use no small 
amount of rope and cable in unloading barges of sand 
and rock. Many of the buildings are of concrete con- 
struction, and almost every hotel or apartment house, 
and many of the residences, are of concrete construc- 
tion. So you can see that such supply concerns are good 
prospects. At the present time, Miami boasts of 93 
hotels and more than 300 apartment houses, and at the 
beach we have 27 hotels and 63 apartment houses. _ 

One department of our business is the distribution 
of petroleum oils and greases. Every plant, packing 
house, dairy, garage, machine shop, yacht, and in fact 
every place where machinery is used, is energetically 
solicited by our oil sales engineer. Some of the finest 
yachts in the world come to Miami during the winter 
season and they require high grade lubricants. Each 
year we have a mid-winter regatta where the fastest 
speed boats from all sections of the country contest for 
honors. These people are large users of all kinds of 
petroleum products and we help to supply their needs. 
There are almost unbelievable numbers of automobiles 
in this section of Florida and lubricating oil and grease 
are likewise required in quite a volume. 
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“HILL CLUTCH”’ 


MILL EQUIPMENT 


A HEARTY 
WELCOME 


While attending the Convention in Cleve- 
land, you are cordially invited to visit our plant 
where we manufacture the familiar line of 


“Hill Clutch” Mill Equipment 


featuring 


“SMITH TYPE" HILL FRICTION CLUTCHES 
“CLEVELAND TYPE” COLLAR OILING BEARINGS 
“INDUSTRIAL TYPE” SPEED TRANSFORMERS 


Location: West 65th Street near the Lake 


The Hill Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Note: The purchase of “HILDE CLUTCH” MILL EQUIP- 
MENT insures repeat orders from satistied customers, 


Link yourselves with the best in transmission products. 


8000 Factories Use 
MEECO Coolers 


Meeco Coolers are backed by twenty 
years’ experience in design and manu- 
facture. That is one of the reasons why 
8,000 factories in over 200 lines of in- 
dustry use them as standard equipment. 
MEECO Coolers em- 
body many superior 
and exclusive features 
which are described in 
our complete catalog. 
There are 14 types of 
MEECO Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains — 
both plain and _ice- 
cooled—for every re- 
quirement and for 
year-round use. 


JOBBERS 
WANTED 


Write today for our 
{ttractive Proposition 


Liberal Discounts 
and Protected Territory 
Fig. 629 
Slant Stream 
Bubbler and 
Guard Bowl 


Manufacturing Equipment 
& Engineering Co. 
, rs and rid’s Largest 


Framingham, Mass. 


LL Ford Triblocs are distin- 

guished by the Green Loop 
Guide. All Ford advertising to 
your customers suggests: “Look 
for the Green Loop Guide.”’ 


You will find the Green Loop 
Guide a great selling help. To 
your customers, it means a good 
chain hoist; well-built and highly 
efficient, —a familiar face that 
needs no introduction. To you, it 
means more and easier sales. 


Cash in on “the hoist with the 
Green Loop Guide.” If you don’t 
handle it now, write today for Cat- 
alog 6-B and prices. 


Made in capacities from '4 to 20 tons. 


FORD CHAIN BLOCK CO. 


2nd and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Overseas Representative: Allied Machinery Co. of 
America, 90 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL SuppLirs 
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HULL QUPPLIES 


Continued Activity in Building Construction 


Official Survey of Business Indicates, However, That There Has Been 
Slowing Down of Industry and Drop in Index of IWholesale Prices 


Contracts awarded in March for new construction in 
27 northeastern states called for an expenditure of 
$386,483,000 as against $259,264,000 in February and 
$333,518,000 in March of last year. Increases over 
March of last year were apparent in all lines of con- 
struction except industrial buildings. Wholesale prices 
in March generally were lower than February and a 
year ago. Tin and lead prices were higher than in 
the preceding month and March of last year. Meat prices 
in general showed increases over both the preceding 
month and a year ago while cereal foodstuffs declined 
from these periods. 

March business indicators, based upon the 1913 
average as 100, show the following changes from the 
preceding month and from March a year ago: Pig-iron 
production to 134 from 120 in February and 138 a year 
ago; steel ingots to 164 from 150 and 160; unfilled steel 
orders to 81 from 83 and 125; defaulted liabilities to 
430 from 158 and 213; mail-order sales to 279 from 
270 and 290; prices of industrial stocks to 189 from 192 
and 199; bank clearings outside New York City to 280 
from 256 and 285. 

Consumption of cotton in March amounted to 483,928 
bales as against 507,876 bales in February and 624,264 
bales in March of last year. Stocks of cotton at mills 
and warehouses on March 31 totaled 3,481,810 bales as 
compared with 4,413,534 bales a year ago. Exports of 
cotton amounted to 332,168 bales as against 482,146 in 
February and 318,210 bales in March of last year. 

The March output of steel ingots totaled 4,146,000 
tons as against 3,781,000 in February and 4,047,000 in 
March of last year. Unfilled steel orders on March 31 
amounted to 4,783,000 tons as compared with 4,913,000 
at the end of the previous month and 7,403,000 tons on 
order a year ago. Production of steel sheets in March 
by independent mills totaled 278,767 tons as compared 
with 275,118 in February and 279,475 tons in March, 
1923. In terms of per cent of capacity March activity 
of independent steel mills at 96.5 per cent showed no 
change from February and may be compared with 92.7 
per cent for March of last year. Stocks of sheets on 
March 21 totaled 126,437 tons as against 113,020 tons 
at the end of February and 136,547 tons on March 31 
of last year, while unfilled orders at the end of March 
totaled 422,889 tons which may be compared with 434,145 
on February 29 and 619,823 tons on March 31, 1923. 
Shipments of locomotives by principal manufacturers 
totaled 132 in March as against 99 in February and 282 
a year ago; unfilled locomotive orders on March 31 called 
tor 534 locomotives as compared with 499 on order at 
the end of February and 2,316 on March 31, 1923. 
Orders for freight cars placed in March totaled 13,145 
as against 41,346 in the preceding month and 42,500 a 
year ago. 

The Department of Commerce announces the following 
summary of basic industrial and commercial movements 
in February and preliminary data on March movements: 

Manufacturing production according to the revised 
weighted index for 65 commodities, based on 1919 as 
100, stood at 116 for February as against 120 in January 
and 108 a year ago. Mineral production at 120 for Febru- 
ary may be compared with 128 in January and 110 a 
year ago, while the index of forestry production, 


on the same base, changed to 115 in February from 108 
the previous month and 96 in February, 1923. Crop 
marketings at 87 for February, based upon the 1919 
monthly average marketings as 100, may be compared 
with 93 in the previous month and 73 for the cor- 
responding month of 1923, while animal marketings at 
105, on the same base, may be compared with 119 in 
January and 95 for a year ago. 

Commodity stocks according to the revised weighted 
index for 45 commodities, based on 1919 average stocks 
as 100, were computed at 139 for February 29, as 
against 132 at the end of January and 130 for a year 
ago. Stocks of raw foodstuffs, relative to 1919, as in- 
cluded in the above total, stood at 185 for February 29 
as against 149 at the end of the previous month and 
201 on February 28, 1923, while stocks of manufactured 
foodstuffs at 77 for the end of February may be com- 
pared with 76 at the end of the previous month and 
75 for a year ago. Stocks of raw materials for manu- 
tacture declined from 134 at the end of January to 119 
on February 29 and may be compared with 107 for 
February of last year, while stocks of manufactured 
commodities at 153 on February 29 may be compared 
with 156 for the previous month and 122 on February 
28, 19238. The weighted index of unfilled orders for 
basic commodities, based on 1920 as 100, on February 
29, showed no change from January at 63 and may be 
compared with 93 for February of last year. 

Consumption of wool by textile mills totaled 50,633,000 
pounds in February against 53,845,000 in January and 
57,916,000 a year ago. Hourly activity of woolen 
machinery showed relatively little change: as regards 
looms but increased activity for cards, combs, and spin- 
ning spindles. Total cotton-spindle activity reduced to a 
single-shift basis stood at 89.8 per cent of capacity for 
February as compared with 96.7 per cent for January 
and 109.6 per cent a year ago. 

Candy sales by manufacturers in January, as com- 
puted from February tax collections, amounted to $31,- 
497,000, as against $45,375,000 in December, 1923, and 
$32,007,000 a year ago. Internal-revenue taxes collected 
in February, covering theater admissions in January, 
totaled $6,739,000 as against $7,577,000 in the previous 
month and $5,877,000 a year ago, while taxes on January 
jewelry sales totaled $2,675,000 as against $2,570,000 a 
year ago. Consumption of cigarettes, as represented by 
tax-paid withdrawals, totaled 4,854,526,000 in February 
as compared with 6,256,784,000 in January and 4,623,- 
131,000 a year ago. The index of sales of four mail-order 
houses, relative to 1919 as 100, stood at 96 for February 
as against 99 in January and 84 a year ago, while sales 
of principal ten-cent chains, computed on the same base, 
stood at 140 for February as against 126 for the preceding 
month and 117 for February for last year. Wholesale 
trade based on the value of sales in 1919 was computed 
at 76 for February and may be compared with 78 in 
January and 74 for February of last year. Department- 
store trade, relative to 1919 average monthly sales as 
100, stood at 101 for February as against 109 for the 
previous month and 90 a year ago. Savings deposits 
in 849 banks totaled $6,938,646,000 at the end of Feb- 
ruary as compared with $6,878,006,000 at the end of the 
previous month and $6,407,790,000 a year ago. 
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ULL QUPPLIES 


PICKERING PRODUCTS 


Are Universally Recognized as the Standard for Re- 
liability, Durability and Continued Efficiency. 


The Governor needs no introduction because of 
over 60 years’ marketing and Oil Pump—shown at 
right—is growing to equal prominence by the serv- 
ice it is giving as a dependable Steam Engine Cyl- 
inder lubricator. 


Those not handling these two items are losing 
sales and should write 


THE PICKERING GOVERNOR CO. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
| BRUSHES 


z\___ The Best For Over 
A Century 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


ls Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the Largest in the Worid 
100 


“HADCO” 
PORTABLE SECTIONAL 
UNIT STOCK BOX 
CABINETS 
Hadco Semi-Steel Stock Boxes 


with all wood shelving make an 
ideal filing cabinet for the factory, 
warehouse, stockroom, tool room, 
garage or service station. Flexibil- 
ity, simplicity, strength, durability 
and economy are some of its out- 


GtrandD 
standing features. 


Flexible Shaft 
Grinding, 
Polishing and 
Buffing Machine 
is a Mighty 
Handy Tool 
When once installed it 
becomes the most pop- 
ular machine the 

shop. 
Several sizes 


Send for catalogue and price list. 


HADDON BIN LABEL CO. 


Wesley A. Fink, President 


Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


Manufactured by 
N. A. Strand & Co. 


5001-09 No. Lineoln St. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Turned and Polished Shafting 


Milled Key Seats at Reasonable Prices 
Cold Drawn Rounds, Flats, Squares, Hexagons 


and Screw Stock 
Shipments from stock made the same day. Jobbers—Send for our stock list. 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Mills and General Offices: Established 1891 Chicago Warehouse: 
HARVEY, ILLINOIS 1023-1025-1027 West Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago Phone: Pullman 6490 Phone: Monroe 5356 and 5357 


112 When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp ies. 
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KULL QUPPLIES 


New Products 


The Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland, has placed 
on the market a new shackle bolt nut which is designed 
to eliminate automobile shackle bolt squeaks and noises 


permanently. It is claimed that these new nuts will 
eliminate shackle bolt trouble and will last as long as 
the car on which they are used. They are finished in 
nickel, require no adjustment and are permanently 
packed with heavy grease. The new device also acts as 
a shock absorber. It consists of only four parts, two 
steel cups, a coiled spring and a blind hexagon nut. It 
is made for application only on the end of the spring 
where the shackle is assembled. To attach, it is only 
necessary to remove the cotter pin in the shackle bolt 
and turn off the nut. It can be put on a car without 
difficulty, and in a very short time. The new bolts will 
be made for stock in the following sizes: 1/2 by 20 in., 
9/16 by 18, 5/8 by 18 and 3/4 by 16. 

Standard Pressed Steel Company, Jenkintown, Pa., has 
recently announced a new oiling device for loose pulleys, 
clutch pulleys, idlers and similar appliances. This new 
device has been in the course of development for the 
last ten years and represents a new principle. It is said 
to be the only loose pulley bushing in which centrifugal 
force has no effect. The oil is deposited directly on the 
shaft once each revolution, and all oil is returned auto- 
matically to the oil chamber to be used over and over 
again. 

Metals Coating Company of America, Philadelphia, 
announces that it has incorporated several improvements 
in the construction and operation of its equipment for 
the Schoop process, which have enlarged the field of 
application for this process. Originally the process was 
conceived as a means of coating iron and steel with lead 
to provide protection against atmospheric corrosion, but 
it is now developed so that any of the commercial metals 
either in wire or dust form, may be readily applied 
to nearly all kinds of materials. Three methods of 
using the process are available. Two of them are 
adapted for coating individual pieces of any size and at 
any place, one at a time. The third is a “mass coating 
machine” suitable for coating small articles in lots of 


approximately 100 pounds at a time. The spraying 
apparatus weighs three and one-half pounds, is con- 
nected to standard acetylene and oxygen cylinders and 
to a supply of compressed air. Metal in the form of 
standard gauge wire is automatically pulled into the 
rear of the gear case and fed to the muzzle of the short 
barrel, where it enters into a continuous reducing 
flame zone developed from gases and air, and is there 
melted and blown at a velocity of about 3000 feet a sec- 
ond in a very fine spray onto the surface being coated. 
It is adapted for use in the shop or in the field. 

The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, has re- 
cently added to its line a new giant adjustable tandem 
door hanger and tubular girder steel track. These have 
been on the market 
for six months and 
have been received 
so favorably that 
the company has 
decided to continue 
them regular 
items in its line of 
door hangers. The 
company has also 
announced that it 
has combined the 
new hangers and 
track so as to sim- 
plify the hanger 
business. The 
hanger is made 
both with plain | 
tandem and with 
adjustable tandem. 
It has a flexible en- 
gine truck. The 
rollers are large in 
diameter, machined from a solid piece of steel and 
fitted with hard steel roller bearings revolving on large 
steel axles which are riveted to the flexible truck. The 
hasp or apron is of sheet steel, U shaped and engages 
both sides of the door, being held by heavy bolts. This 
hasp is connected to the hanger by a removable steel 
pin. The hanger has a flexible joint to permit the door 
to adjust itself to any unevenness of the building. The 
track is made of extra heavy stiff steel, with girders 
on the under side to stiffen it still more and to permit 
the carrying of an unusually heavy door. It has a 
greater width than depth. It is self-cleaning, as there 
is nothing to hold the dust. The joint is made by the 
ends of the track meeting half way in the bracket. The 
brackets are made to support the track every four feet. 
They are of malleable iron, with a heavy rib, held in 
position by one lag screw at the upper end. The end 
bracket is similar to the regular bracket except that it 
has one side closed. The track cover is furnished for 
either the entire track or for the door opening only. 

Williams Tool Corporation, Erie, Pa., has placed on 
the market a new portable pipe threading, cutting off 
and reaming machine, which is designed to fill a place 
between a heavy power machine and an ordinary hand 
stock. This machine is provided with three types of 
drive, motor, belt and hand. Its capacity is for pipe 
from 14 to 2 inches, and bolts and rods from %% to 1% 
inches. It may also be used for threading pipe up to 
and including 8 inches by sliding the die head off, mount- 
ing one end of a flexible shaft in the chuck and attaching 
the other end to a hand stock. The weight of the ma- 
chine with motor and standard equipment is 520 pounds. 
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EDGEMONT 
Friction Clutches 


i Edgemont @ Friction Clutch 


Give your Customers 
Edgemont Service 


and Make it Pay 


Which automobile dealers in 
your city are most successful? 
The same answer will apply to 
any city as well as your own— 
those that give the best service. 


It is also true of most mill sup- 
ply lines. The dealer who best 
combines service with the mer- 
chandise he sells is the most 
successful. We make it easy 
for Edgemont dealers to give 
friction clutch service. A 
small stock of Edgemont Fric- 
tion Clutches will meet ord- 
inary requirements, while spe- 
cial requirements are given 
prompt attention by our Engi- 
neering Department and fac- 
tory in Dayton. It’s not hard 
to make your Edgemont ac- 
count profitable. Ask us about 
it. 


The Edgemont Machine Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Nason Olympus 
Gauge Cock 


Renewable Babbitt Seat 
Regrindable Under Pressure by revolving 
with a screw driver 


Simplicity — Perfection 


Circular on Request 


Nason Manufacturing Co. 


Steam Specialty Specialists 
Established 1841 


71 Fulton St., New York 


The Jobber’s 
Opportunity 


The CENTURY line is so con- 
structed that it will meet all re- 
quirements and can recom- 
mended by you to give more than 
satisfaction. 


The Non-rusting brass nickel plated 
fitting, unbreakable cast iron enam- 
eled bowl, and all-steel cooler tank 
are practically indestructible. 


The tinned copper cooling coils re- 
sist rust and corrosion. 


These are some of the features that 
make CENTURY ICE COOLED 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS a success. 


I. F.-100 


The side stream pedestal fountain 
is the latest design in sanitation, 
making it impossible for the lips to 
come in contact with the bubbler head. 
This fountain is recommended where 
the side stream feature is particularly 


desired. 
Our complete line and prices 
Tal Banoma. are bound to interest you. Send 
today for our illustrated cata 
logue, also ask for our jobber’s 


discount proposition. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS 


Incorporated 


North Illinois St. Belleville, Ill. 


D-36 


The Practical Sight-Feed 


OIL PUMP 


takes the place of the com- 
_mon brass lubricator, and is 
universally adaptable to all 
types of steam engines, steam 
pumps, air compressors, etc. 


The Great Screw- 
Feed Mechanical 
Lubricator. 


It possesses all the many ad- 
vantages of a high grade me- 
chanical lubricator, but is being marketed at 
about the cost of the common hydro-static type. 


Equipped with adjustable driving parts for 
easy and quick installation. 


One of the fastest selling and best paying 
power plant specialties on the market today. 
Hundreds of Mill Supply Houses are now selling 


them—if you are not one of the number, write today 
for Catalog No. 20, prices, etc. 


or see our representative 
at the Triple Convention 


McCULLOUGH MFG. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention SupPLirs 
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It takes power from any ordinary light socket. <A 
standard 1l-horsepower motor is used, mounted on a 
hinged table in the base, and connected by belt to the 
driving pulley. The machine is provided with automatic 
adjustment to compensate for belt stretch. It may be 
converted to belt drive by removing the motor and 
driving directly from the line or countershaft. To 
operate by hand, the gears may be shifted to neutral 
position, and the demountable crank handle which is 
provided may be fitted to the worm shaft. The spindle 
has two speeds. Gears are of steel, machine cut, heat 
treated and run in oil. Shafts run in hard babbitt self- 
oiling bearings. The spindle is of extra heavy seam- 


less steel tubing ground to size. The dies are inter- 
changeable. The cut-off attachment is mounted on the 
rear of the die head and is operated by screw and hand- 
wheel. A rotary geared oil pump taking oil from a 
reservoir in the base of the machine delivers it to the 
dies and cut off tool. A die cabinet cast in the top of 
the pedestal provides storage space for dies and small 
tools. 

Bodine Electric Company, Chicago, has placed on the 
market a new ballbearing motor driven grinder which it 
has designed particularly for use in factory departments. 


The accompanying illustration shows the position of the 
motor and grinding surfaces, and gives a general idea of 
the attachments. 

Denver Rock Drill Manufacturing Company, Denver, 
Colo., has recently perfected a new machine for rock 
drilling. It is an outfit which consists of an air com- 
pressor plant which secures power from a Fordson 
tractor. 


Trade Literature 


Hazard-Gould and Company, San Diego, Calif., dealer 
in mill, mine and factory supplies and machinery, has 
recently issued a new catalogue, No. 1. It contains 152 
pages of listings, bound in a stiff paper cover. In its 
introduction to the trade, the company calls attention 
to the fact that while the new catalogue displays mer- 
chandise most commonly used, the listings do not repre- 
sent all lines which the company can supply. This is 
emphasized throughout the catalogue, the following line 
being carried at the top of each page: ‘“‘We handle every- 
thing in the machinery supply line—If you do not see it 
in the catalogue, write us.”” The company was established 
in 1915 and incorporated the following year. It carries 
an average stock of supplies valued at $85,000, and its 
territory includes San Diego and Imperial counties. It 
has five salesmen. The officers of the company are: 
President, R. E. Hazard; vice-president and manager, 
W. G. Penn; secretary-treasurer, E. B. Gould. 

3ond Foundry and Machine Company, Manheim, 
Lancaster County, Pa., has issued a new truck caster 
catalogue No. “K-8.’”’ Included in the catalogue are illus- 
trations and descriptions of the latest improvements 
which have been made in the company’s anti-friction 
truck casters. Chief among these are the triple ball race 
swivel truck caster with automatic oiling wheel, in which 
the three ball races are kept on the same plane, the two 
outer ones being supplied with a large diameter of ball, 
the inner one having a small diameter of ball. The king 
pin has square shoulders and the nut is held in place by a 
lock washer. Another innovation is the automatic oiling 
wheel. Copies of the new catalogue will be sent to in- 
terested parties. 

Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, has just issued 
two new booklets, one containing instructions for making 
leather belts endless, and the other describing the pre- 
testing methods used by the company. The _ booklet 
describing the endless belt making process also includes 
a list and description of the tools and materials needed 
to do the work. The other booklet, in addition to the 
description of the testing methods, contains a-brief his- 
tory of the Chicago Belting Company. Copies of these 
booklets will be sent to interested parties. 

Curtis Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., has placed 
on the market a new self-contained motor driven cen- 
trifugal oil extractor for separating oil from chips which 
are made through machine process. The new machine 
eliminates all belts, countershaft, motor-stand, quarter 
turn pulleys and mechanical brake. 

The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., New York, has just issued 
a new bulletin on its Type E motor driven blowers for 
forced draft, describing and illustrating installations and 
containing dimensions, tables of capacities and horse- 
powers required. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., 
Philadelphia, has recently issued a folder describing its 
line of babbitt metals, giving the general specifications 
and use for each type of babbitt. 

Oliver Brothers, Inc., New York, recently issued a 
table of current market values of manufactured hard- 
ware, and also a table of current market values of iron, 
steel wire and metal materials. 

Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., Homestead, Pa., 
recently issued a new catalog, No. 31, which describes 
the company’s complete line of valves. 
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“To Get the Right with 


Get the 


>*MEDARP 
Wood Split 
PULLEY 
from Stock! 


@ What are the sizes, 
regardless of what 
quantities, you want 
shipped TODAY? oe 

@ Wire them—phone them—they'll go off our ware- 
house racks and on the cars in a jiffy. 
@ You can always get them from stock, 
price, at “Medart’s.” 


and for a fair 


MR. SUPPLY DE: AL ER—We have been engaged in th 
Pulley business for 4: years, an d we know a great deal more 
about makin rd pul 
q OUR POLI( in bul ding od Split Pul Cheat 
ness is suicidal; products must be best tn ‘the class. H 
wouldn’t think of running the risk of impairi ng the 
value of our most valued asset rood Will. 
S Get the “MEDART” WOOD SPLIT PULLEY from stock! 
= (Formerly Medart Patent Pulle 
= General Offices and U. 
= Office and Warehouse, CINCINNATI 
= Offices 
= CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
= Shafting, Couplings, Collars, Hangers, Bearings a ‘aring Supports. 
= Friction Chute “he Iro m Pulleys, St Rim Pull “aring, Spro 
= ets, Chain, Sheaves, Rope Drives, Belt rs, ete. 


>ys than many other concerns. = 


Our Specialties are sold to Jobbers Only 


Hanna “Ball Joint” 
Pipe Hanger 


is the 
~ imples T 
tr onge s 
HANGER EVER MADE 


@ Note the ball and socket 
joint. 
@ Hanger can swing in any 


direction. 


@ Not necessary to remove 
hanger to raise or lower 


pipe. 


Write for 
Silent Salesman” 


The Penn Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dealers, Attention! 


SAFETY 
ECONOMY 
DURABILITY 


Three sterling qualities built into 
“MOORE & WHITE” Friction Clutches 


BACKED BY 37 YEARS 
OF CLUTCH EXPERIENCE 


That’s why the trade asks for 
and demands them 


Send for Catalog ‘‘C”’ 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
Philadelphia U.S.A. 


Crescent Universal 
Woodworkers 


OU do not have to cut the price 

to get orders for CRESCENT machines. 
CRESCENT prices are made at the factory, 
and are as low as is consistent with building 
strictly high grade wood working equip- 
ment. Your customers want CRESCENT 
quality and are willing to pay for it. Send us 
more orders and we will show you that the 
machines make good. 


Send today for catalog giving complete description of our band 
saws, saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, borers, planer and 
matchers, swing saws, disk grinder, cut off table, hollow chisel 
mortiser, variety wood worker, universal wood workers. 


Che 
Crescent Machine Co. 


96 Columbia Street 
LEETONIA OHIO 
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COPPER IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canada Takes Chile’s Place as Chief Source of United States’ 
Supply of This Important Metal 

Imports of crude copper in the form of ore, concen- 
trates, regulus and coarse metal increased approximately 
70 per cent during February above the quantity regis- 
tered for January. Chile failed to maintain its lead as 
our principal source of supply, it furnishing only 
4,796,000 pounds or approximately 27 per cent of the 
total quantity of crude copper imported during February, 
while Canada exported to the United States 5,824,000 
pounds of crude copper or about 33 per cent of the 
total imported. 

During February the imports of non-ferrous minerals 
and metals increased approximately 33,420,000 pounds 
over January’s figures, according to the Department of 
Commerce. There was, however, a slight decrease in 
the quantity of a few commodities imported during the 
month. Imports of bauxite decreased about 1/10 of 1 
per cent during February as compared with January; 
imports of crude aluminum metal increased approxi- 
mately 2,266,000 pounds above the figure for the pre- 
ceding month. 

There was a noticeable increase, amounting to approxi- 
mately 2,221,000 pounds, in imports of antimony metal 
imported during February, as compared with the figures 
for January. 

A drop of about 9 per cent was apparent in the 
quantity of unrefined, black, blister and converted copper 
in pigs, bars, etc., imported during February, compared 
with January’s figures. Chile supplied 9,552,000 pounds 
or about 25 per cent of the total, while Canada, which 
holds second place for the month, exported 8,838,000 
pounds of this grade of copper to the United States 
during February. 

Although the imports of lead in pigs, bars, etc., during 
February were approximately 94 per cent of the total 
imported during the calendar year, the quantity of lead 
ore, matte, and bullion or base decreased about 10,465,000 
pounds or approximately 40 per cent as compared with 
January’s imports. Mexico maintained its position as 
the principal source of supply, it having exported during 
February 15,023,000 pounds of the crude product to 
the United States. 

Imports of tin ore increased about 13,000 pounds 
during February, compared with January. Imports of 
tin in bars, blocks, and pigs also showed a noticeable 
increase during February. British Straits Settlement 
contributed about 14,390,000 pounds of the metal im- 
ported which is approximately 72 per cent ot the month’s 
imports. 

With the exception of artificial abrasives, all of the 
non-metallic minerals listed show an increase in the 
quantity imperted during February. 
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DOES NOT AFFECT COMPANY 


Former Manager of Western Iron Stores Company Filed Voluntary 
Petition in Bankruptcy 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was filed last month 
in the federal court in Milwaukee by John W. Horne, 
formerly secretary and sales manager of the Western 
Iron Stores Company, of Milwaukee. The petition listed 
liabilities of $134,656 and assets of $5,631. The press 
reports of the case indicated that among the liabilities 
was an item of $62,000 in accommodation paper signed 
by Horne and several others. 

Charles E. Curtis, president of the Western Iron Stores 
Co., in a statement to MILL SuPPLIES, said: “This action 


on the part of Mr. Horne will not affect in any way the 
condition of the Western Iron Stores Company, as the 
claim which we have against Mr. Horne is secured by 
his stockholdings. Many of the press notices made men- 
tion of the fact that a part of his liabilities were secured, 
and it had reference to our particular case.” 

(Obituary +) 

John J. Eagan, former president of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., -widely known 
throughout the industrial world as the man who insti- 
tuted a practical application of the “Golden Rule” in his 
business, died at Asheville, N. C., on March 30. Mr. 
Eagan was born in Griffin, Ga., April 22, 1870, and edu- 
cated in the public schools there. He became associated 
with his uncle, the late William A. Russell, who was 
president of the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., and at 
the death of his uncle, he succeeded to the active man- 
agement of the business. 

A few years ago he announced his intention of con- 
ducting his business henceforth on a “Golden Rule” basis. 
He followed out his announcement by giving the em- 
ployes representation in the management of the business 
and in other ways. Following his death, his will was 
filed for probate in Atlanta, and it was found that he 
had carried out his “Golden Rule” idea in this will, for 
he bequeathed his entire holdings of common stock in 
the company, 1085 shares, to the employes. According 
to the terms of the will, a trust fund is established, the 
income and dividends to be used to supplement wages 
of employes, and to assure a living wage to those who 
are incapacitated by accident or sickness. Another 
stipulation is that all products be sold with only a 
reasonable profit. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by 
the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of MILL SUPPLIES, published 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1924. State of Illinois, County 
of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Clay C. Cooper, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the general manager of the MILL 
SUPPLIES and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of “he ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, The Crawford Publishing 
Co., 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; editor, Clay C. Cooper, 537 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; managing editor, Clay C. Cooper, 537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; general manager, Clay C. Cooper, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual 
his name and address, or if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned 
by a corporation the name of the corporation and the names and addresses 
of the stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock should be given.) B. H. Crawford McNash, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Frederick P. Crawford, Philadelphia, Pa.; Clay C. Cooper, Chicago, 
Ill.; Fred Newton Scott, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John Harrison McNash, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; John Trix, Detroit, Mich. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the six months preceding the date shown above is........ 
(This information is required from daily publications only.) 

CLAY C. COOPER, 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of March, 1924. 
(Seal) E. C. VAN ARSDEL. 
(My commission expires February 16, 1928.) 
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ALL QUPPLUES 


WHY SCHIEREN BELTS LAST LONGER 


31 YEARS YOUNG 
AND STILL RUNNING 


le 
ne of thig 


PROOF 
ENOUGH! 


Here is proof enough that Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the long 
run. 


While it is true that the belts cited in the testimonial are small ones, they are typical of 
all Schieren Belts—giving service without trouble for years and years; resulting in satisfied 


users who come back for more. It is their recommendations that we offer as our best guar- 
antee of Schieren Belts. 


And there are definite reasons why Schieren Belts last longer and are therefore cheaper in the 
long run. Our booklet on “Quality Facts About Belting” gives the reasons. Write and 
getit. It is a revelation on belt buying, and should be of particular interest to jobbers. 


Main Office and Factory: 
42 Ferry Street, New York, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK ATLANTA, GA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ADE MAS BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J SALT LAKE CITY, U. 
DALLAS. TEX. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
f Tanners and Man- DENVER, COLO. SEATTLE, WASH. 
ufacturers of Superior LOS ANGELES, CAL. Tanneries: 


Leather Beltings NEWARK, N. J. BRISTOL, TENN. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp cies. 
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\UIPIPILUES 


—General: News — 


Howard Jackson has been appointed Chicago distriet man- 
ager of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. to succeed George M. 
Pearse, resigned. 

BE. L. Essley, president of the E. L. Essley Machinery Com- 
pany, is again settled down to business following a three 
months’ vacation in Florida. 

George E. Merryweather, president of Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co., has been elected a director of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


G. J. Ledwith, of the S. K. F. Industries, Inec., has been 
elected a member of the executive committee of the Purchas- 
ing Agents’ Association of Connecticut. 

F. Kenneth Morrison, son of F. A. Morrison, secretary of 
the Mason Regulator Co., Boston, has been appointed travel- 
ing sales representative for the company. 

H. A. Meyers, who recently joined the sales organization 
of the Dale Machinery Co., Chice ago, was formerly connected 
with the Milholland Machinery Co., Indianapolis. 

Clarence P. Kramer has been appointed a member of the 
sales organization of the National Acme Co., Cleveland, and 
will represent the company in St. Louis territory. 

W. M. Williams, president of the B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, 
dealer in grain handling and flour mill machinery and sup- 
plies, recently returned from a vacation in Florida. 

John M. Davis, president, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
New York, was recently elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Coal & Iron National Bank of New York. 

H. R. Conner, New York manager for the Pike Mfg. Co., 
Pike, N. H., recently addressed the executives and salesmen 
of the H. W. Mills Co., Passaic, N. J., on the subject of sharp- 
ening stones. 

H. C. Richardson, who has been connected with the Donner 
Steel Co. for the past two years, has been appointed district 
sales manager at Cleveland with headquarters in the Union 
Trust building. 

J. F. Whalen, who has been for many years connected with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., in eastern Pennsylvania, 
has resigned his position and plans to enter business for him- 
self in Philadelphia. 


N. W. Foster, formerly assistant treasurer of the National 
Acme Co. at its Windsor, Vt., plant, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of the company with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 

W. &. Clow, Jr., president of the National Pipe and Sup- 
plies Association, sailed from New York early in April to 
Join Mrs. Clow and their children who have spent the 
winter on the Riviera. 

William Purtell, representative of the Allen Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., recently spent several days in Chicago and 
vicinity, while en route to the Pacific Coast on a combined 
eK and pleasure trip. 

C. Blue, Jr., formerly president of the Carbon Steel Co., 
has i elected vice-president of the Climax Molybdenum 
Co., New York, and will devote his entire time to develop- 
ment of molybdenum sales. 

Russell W. Schultze, formerly connected with the Midvale 
Co. and at one time with the Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co., 
has joined the San Francisco branch organization of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

Francis Juraschek, for many years advertising manager 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., resigned 
recently to enter business for himself. Mr. Juraschek was 
injured in an automobile accident last August, which neces- 


UI: 
sitated his absence from business. He has been succeeded 
Personals by Herbert Charles Rahm, w ho has been acting as advertis- 
ing manager in Mr. Juraschek’s absence. 


Walter D. Briggs, formerly with the Boston office of Henry 
Prentiss & Co., New York, machine tool dealers, is now con- 
nected with the company’s Syracuse branch, covering southern 
New York and part of Pennsylv ania. 

A. M. Lockett, president of A. M. Lockett Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, has been elected a vice-president of the American 
Association of Oil Burner Manufacturers, which held its an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis during the first week of April. 

W. EF. Watson, general sales manager of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., recently returned from a 
trip to the Pacific Coast, where he visited the company’s 
branch agencies. He found business conditions on the coast 
prosperous. 

Guy H. Castle, who has been connected with the Chicago 
plant of J. H. Williams & Co. for many years, has entered 
business for himself as a manufacturers’ agent. He has been 
appointed representative of several manufacturers in Illinois 
and northern Indiana. 

Earl Casey and William McBride, both well known in 
supply circles on the Pacific Coast, have joined the Los An- 
geles sales organization of Louis G. Henes, machine tool 
dealer. Charles S. Taylor recently resigned as manager of 
the Los Angeles office. 

Alexander MacDonald has joined the sales organization of 
J. L. Lueas & Son, Bridgeport, Conn., dealers in machinery 
and machine tools. He will cover Connecticut territory. He 
was formerly sales agent in the latter territory for the Reed- 
Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Henry Tranter, Tranter Manufacturing Company, and Wil- 
liam T. Todd, Jr., Somers, Fitler & Todd Company, are among 
a group of Pittsburgh business men who have made reserva- 
tions to make a “Golden Rule” trade tour of western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia, May 20 to 23 

B. A. Schutz, formerly western sales manager of the Cen- 
tral Foundry Company, with offices in Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president and general sales manager of the com- 
pany to succeed the late W. H. Starke. J. J. Murphy has 
been appointed Chicago manager to succeed Mr. Schutz. 

Blake D Hay, Chicago district manager of the Williams 
Tool Corporation, has resigned. He has been succeeded by 
David Maxwell who for some time has been district manager 
for the company in Cleveland. The headquarters of the 
company in Chicago are at 549 West Washington boulevard. 


Robert F. Blair, manager of the Standard Supply & Equip- 
ment Company, was a member of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce which ar- 
ranged for the big banquet which the organization held on 
April 12 as a tribute to Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon. 

M. J. O’Fallon, president of the M. J. O’Fallon Supply Com- 
pany, Denver, and president of the Central Supply Associa- 
tion, underwent an operation for appendicitis on Wednesday, 
March 26, in a Denver hospital. His many mi!! supply friends 
will be pleased to learn that he recovered rapidly from the 
effects of the operation. 

Clifford S. Anderson, of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
who is president of the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, was chairman of a meeting of that association and the 
Affiliated Technical Societies at Boston, April 29. The ques- 
tion of power facilities, requirements and sources of supply in 
New England was the subject of discussion. 

R. J. Kaylor, publicity manager of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, spent several days in April on a 
speaking tour, during which he delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on iron and steel making processes. He addressed job- 


bers in Omaha and Kansas City, and spoke before the 
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by it. Made 


ATLANTIC Bar Belt Dressing 


20 Years on the market without a Complaint 


A record that is hard to beat. During that time 
we have never had a report of a belt injured 


of high grade materials. We 


never lower the quality. 


ATLANTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


our strong guarantee. 


maple handle. 


Sell the “New Badger’Car Mover Under Our 


Dealers are protected in the sale of the “NEW BADGER” Car Mover by 
We warrant all malleable parts for six months—re- 
placements made free—f. o. k. factory. 


The “NEW BADGER” moves the biggest cars easily and rapidly. It is light, 
well balanced and has a quick-acting compound leverage. 
speed. Made of certified malleable iron, with special tool steel never-slip spurs and large 
The best car mover on the market at the price of an inferior tool. Let 
us send you our dealers’ proposition. 


ADVANCE CAR MOVER CO., 


Liberal 


It has the power and the 


APPLETON, 
WISCONSIN 


All kinds—types and sizes. 

16,000 different patterns. 

Made by improved machine moulding method. 
A skilled organization of 81 years’ experience. 
A gear service unequalled. 


Catalog? 


Poole Engineering & Machine Co. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Gear makers since 1843 


GROUND SHAFTS 


OF E 


TURNED 
and POLISHED 

All of Rolled, Forged, Heat- S H AF TS 


Treated and Alloy Steels 


We recommend our 


POTOMAC BRAND STEEL 


for line shafting, lead screws, counter 
shafts, piston rods, arbors and all similar 
equipment. 


Tensile strength about 80,000 lbs.; elastic 
limit about 42,000 Ibs., depending on diameter. 
Slightly higher in price, but economical because 
of saving in assembly cost and long service. 


We can also furnish Alloy Steel Shafts up to 
180,000 lbs. tensile strength. 


CUMBERLAND STEEL CO,, Cumberland, Md. 


When writing to Advertisers 


please mention Suppties, 
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QuPPLIES 


St. Louis Railway Club in St. Louis, and also addressed a 
meeting of the Quartermasters Corps in Denver. 


Arthur C. Allshul, Buffalo manager of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, was guest of honor at a surprise dinner 
in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, on April 5, the affair being held 
in honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection 
with the Ryerson organization. Among the jobbers who 
attended were E. J. McCarthy, president, Beals, McCarthy & 
Rogers, and L. C. Davenport, vice-president, Weed & Co. 


H. H. Valiquet, for the past 18 years chief engineer of the 
Chicago division of the B. F. Sturtevant Company, has joined 
the organization of the Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, as chief engineer. He is an authority on blow 
pipe engineering and equipment requiring fans and fan 
apparatus. In his new position he will specialize in the de- 
signing of dust collecting and pneumatic conveying systems, 
drying, heating, ventilating, cooling and fume removal sys- 
tems, air conditioning systems and automatic temperature 
and humidity control systems. 


Factory Additions 


American Radiator Co., Buffalo, will build a plant addition 
at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


The City of Cookeville, Tenn., plans to enlarge its municipal 
waterworks at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, plans to build a one-story 
factory addition at an estimated cost of $70,000. 


The Williamson Lumber Co., Wyandotte, Mich., plans to 
build an addition at an estimated cost of $70,000. 

The Oxford Paper Co., Rumford Falls, Me., plans an addi- 
tion to its mill at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, plans to build auto- 
matic power stations at an estimated cost of $3,500,000. 

The Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., plans to build a one- 
story addition to its plant at an estimated cost of $180,000. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 614 North Noble street, Indianap- 
olis, plans a factory addition at an estimated cost of $125,000. 


The Consumers Power Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., plans an 
addition to its power plant at an estimated cost of $1,800,000. 

The Chantrell Hardware & Tool Co., Reading, Pa., will 
soon complete a factory addition at an estimated cost of 
$55,000. 

Castile Mining Co., Ramsey, Mich., will build a one-story 
machine shop and power house at an estimated cost of 
$110,000. 

The City of Steubenville, O., plans to make alterations and 
extensions on its filtration plant at an estimated cost of 
$300,000. 

The City of Lawrence, Mass., plans to build machine shops 
and garages for city repair work at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 

The Chicago Macaroni Co., 2148 Canalport avenue, Chicago, 
will build a three-story factory addition at an estimated cost 
of $75,000. 

The Montague Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco, plans to 
build a branch plant in Oakland, Calif., at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, will build a 
six-story branch on C street, Boston, at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. 

The Wolverine Porcelain & Enameling Co., 3351 Scotten 
street, Detroit, plans to build an addition at an estimated 
cost of $70,000. 

The International Harvester Co., Chicago, is considering 
plans for a factory addition at Elmira, N. Y., at an estimated 
cost of $85,000. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is planning to build an addi- 
tion to its assembling plant at New Orleans at an estimated 
cost of $600,000. 

The United States Chain & Forging Co., York, Pa., manu- 
facturer of chain, will build a plant addition at an estimated 
cost of $35,000. 

The American Woodworking Machinery Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., plans a three-story factory addition at an estimated 
cost of $42,000. 

The Massey Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas, will rebuild its 


planing mill which was destroyed by fire recently with loss 
estimated at $70,000. 


Mount Kisco, N. Y., plans to install manual training equip- 
ment in a high school addition which will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $200,000. 


The Burdett Oxygen Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturer 
of industrial oxygen, plans a branch plant at Knoxville at an 
estimated cost of $65,000. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., Minneapolis, 
plans additions to its repair shops at Oskaloosa, Ia., at an 
estimated cost of $45,000. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, is building 
a new bar mill, and it is reported that electrical equipment 
for it will cost $1,000,000. 

Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will build a two-story addition to 


its branch assembling plant at Oklahoma City, Okla., at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 40 First street, San Fran- 
cisco, is building an addition to its plant at Antioch at an 
estimated cost of $60,000. 

The Iowa Electric Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., will begin work 
soon on additions to its generating plant at Fairfield, Ia., at 
an estimated cost of $220,000. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, is 
building additions to its plant on Lang avenue, Homewood, 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

The Gluetite Panel & Veneer Co., Cadillac, Mich., plans to 
rebuild the portion of its mill which was destroyed by fire 
recently with loss estimated at $75,000. 


The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has taken 
bids on contracts for an addition to its Philadelphia plant 
which, it is estimated, will cost $100,000. 

The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is reported as having plans to 
double the size of its branch works at Hegewisch, IIl., which 
was placed in operation several months ago. 


The W. J. Hughes Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., will build 
a woodworking plant to replace one destroyed by fire. The 
estimated cost, with machinery, is $225,000. 

James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, plan to build a four-story 
and basement factory building at the corner of Lake and 
Talman streets at an estimated cost of $500,000. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., plans to build extensions to its repair shop at 
Binghamton, N. Y., at an estimated cost of $130,000. 


The Newark Pattern Works, Newark, N. J., will build an 
addition to its plant at 39 Avenue L to manufacture metal 
and wood patterns, the estimated cost being $30,000. 


Charles Millar & Son Co., Springfield, Mass., jobber of mill 
and plumbing supplies, is building a two-story and basement 
addition to its building at an estimated cost of $60,000. 

The Roth Mfg. Co., 1600 South Kilbourn avenue, Chicago, is 
building a one-story factory addition at an estimated cost of 
$30,000. The company manufactures brass and iron special- 
ties. 

The Lennox Furnace Co., Marshalltown, Ia., manufacturer 
of furnaces and heaters, is considering plans for a branch 
plant to be erected at Syracuse, N. Y., at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. 


The Ormsby Auto Equipment Co., 1114 Wells street, Mil- 
waukee, has plans for an addition to the recently acquired 
garage at 375 Summit avenue, the estimated cost of the work 
being $50,000. 

The Cole Mfg. Co., 789 Fourth street, Memphis, Tenn., 
plans to build an addition to plant at an estimated cost of 
$45,000. The company manufactures lubricating oils and 
other products. 

The Mengel Co., Eleventh street, Louisville, box manufac- 
turer, will rebuild the portion of its branch mill at Hickman, 
Ky., which was recently destroyed by fire, the estimated cost 
of the replacement being $200,000. 

The Carlisle & Doughty Co., 2530 Broad street, Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of electric storage batteries, plans to 
rebuild immediately the portion of its plant which was de- 
stroyed by fire with loss estimated at $50,000. 


New Factories 


The Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kan., is building a new 
plant at an estimated cost of $65,000. 

The Titan Cement Co., Ackerman, W. Va., plans to build a 
new mill at an estimated cost of $300,000. 
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At LULL SOE PULSES 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


“The Strongest 


For Stopped Up or Frozen Plumbing 
Solvent Made” 


HERCULES 
=— Drain Pipe Solvent 


serves the purpose BEST. Stronger than any other 

solvent made, it gives quicker and more positive 

action on the most difficult job. Backed by un- 

qualified guarantee—SATISFACTION or Your 

Money Back. HERCULES is in DEMAND. 

yor Progressive plumbers throughout the country who 

have found HERCULES “best by test” will use 

no subscitute. Supply this demand in your terri- 

: tory. HERCULES is backed by national adver- 

plumbing trade and sales creating 

jobber helps. 

Works with cold Cash In NOW on this established sales service to the trade. 

Water Droy us a line today for our Interesting jobber proposition. 

HERCULES CHEMICAL CO., 440 Washington St., New York 
Canadian Distributor: 

W. H. Cunningham & Hill, Ltd., 209 Richmond St., Toronto, Ont. 


RIBBO 
ELT DRESSING 


H is sold only to the jobbing trade. Many of the best mill 
supply houses have sold it for years. Machine operators 
like it because it speeds up production, 


BLUE RIBBON is made in one-pound bars, packed in 
attractive cartons of 6, 12, 25, 50 or 72 pounds. Con- 
venient to stock. Every buyer of leather, rubber or can- 
vas belting is a prospective user. Blue Ribbon folders 
with your imprint will help you sell. Write for jobbers’ 
prices. 


JOBBERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


950 Webster Bldg. Chicago 


STOCK 


SKINNER PIPE 
JOINT CLAMPS 


When you sell a joint clamp 
to a customer, you do him a 
great favor, for you save him 
time—you make a lasting friend, 
for you save him money. 


M. B. SKINNER CO., MFRS. 


562 Washington Boul. 


Chicago 


Known the World Over as the 


“V-B” Belt 


For 
Transmission, Conveying and 
Elevating 


The Very Best Balata Belt Obtainable, 
We also Manufacture 
Special and Ampere Canvas Stitched Belt- 
ing and the Victor Endless Thresher and 
Tractor Belts 


Victor Balata & Textile Belting Co. 
Main Sales Office, 38 Murray St., New York 


Chieneva Warehouse: 
345-351 W. Austin Ave. 


Factories: 
Easton, Pa. 


Every mill supply house 


should stock and catalog— 
DAVIS VALW PE 


SPECIALTIES 
Pressure Regulators Float Valves 
Back Pressure Valves Steam Traps 
Stop and Check Valves —Other Valves, all listed 
Exhaust Relief Valves in the big catalog. 


Write for your copy and for the liberal dealer plan to 


G. M. Davis Regulator Co. 


108 Milwaukee Ave.. Chicago 


METALLO GASKETS 


insure tight joints—no leaks or blowouts 


Metallo Gaskets are made of against leaks or blowouts. They 
corrugated copper with asbestos are %” thick and compressi- 
cord inlaid in the’ grooves. ble to 1/16”. 

They give but do not crush. Metallo Gaskets are safe for 
They fit tight against flanges, dealers to stock in any quan- 
even when rough, uneven tity. Nothing to rust, hard- 
or out of alignment, guar- en or rot. For pipe sizes 
anteeing joints proof 1” to 24”. Ask for sam- 
ples and prices. 


METALLO GASKET CO., 242 Lafayette St., New York 


Miller Mallets far 
outlast hickory 


Users state the life of a Miller 
Mallet to be from 12 to 15 times 
that of the finest hickory 
mallet. 


Composition | 
Mallets 


The Miller Rubber Co. of N. Y., Akron, Ohio 


Superior to wooden, raw- 
hide, rubber and lead. Almost 
indestructible. No rebound. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Asbestos Aircell Coverings 
AND 


Asbestos Cement 


Prompt Shipments—Carload or Less 


General Offices and Factory 


2100 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Mitt Supp.ies 
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QUPPLUES 


Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will build a new assembling plant 
in East Dallas at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

The Victor Box & Mill Co., 32 Leslie street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
plans a one-story mill at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The El Paso Cotton Mill Co., El Paso, Tex., will build a new 
plant and power mill at an estimated cost of $135,000. 


The Boether Co., Denver, Colo., plans to build new cement 
mills at Tulsa, Okla., at an " estim: ited cost of $2,000,000. 

The Superior Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., plans to build 
a plant at Monaca, Pa., at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The Prairie Oil & Gas Co., Independence, Kan. ., Plans to 
build a new oil refinery at an estimated cost of $200,000. 


The Conser Laundry Co., St. Joseph, Mo., will build a new 
plant and power house at an estimated cost of $165,000. 


The Nebraska Power Co., Omaha, plans to build a new 
automatic power station at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

The Ohio Valley Roofing Co., Evansville, Ind., is building 
a new three-story building at an estimated cost of $60,000. 

The Anderson-Prichard Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., plans 
to build a new oil refinery at an estimated cost of $175,000. 

The Dawley Motor Co., Charleston, W. Va., plans to build 
a two-story service station at an estimated cost of $75,000. 

The Smith Carriage Co., 2 Park street, Springfield, Mass., 
is building a new factory at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Mumby Ice Co., Jacksonville, Fla., will build a one- 
story ice-manufacturing plant at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The Mount Shasta Silica Co., Weed, Calif., plans to build a 
new plant near Sisson, Calif., at an estimated cost of $150,000. 

The Columbus Wood Turning Co., Crothersville, Ind., plans 
to build a new factory at Paoli, Ind., at an estimated cost of 
$50,000. 

The Marble Falls Textile Mills, Marble Falls, Texas, plans 
to build new mills and power house at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. 

Columbus, Neb., plans to build a new high school to con- 
tain a manual training department, the estimated cost being 
$300,000. 

The Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., may build a 
new veneer mill and power house at an estimated cost of 
$500,000. 

The Imes-Schilling Sash & Door Co., 2016 Papin street, 
St. Louis, is building a new plant at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 

The Lone Star Tank Car Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., plans to 
build a new tank car and plate works at an estimated cost 
of $85,000. 

Rapid Transit Commission, Brooklyn, N. Y., plans to build 
a repair shop at the Coney Island yards at an estimated cost 
of $500,000 

The Kleiber Motor Truck Co., San Francisco, will build a 
new plant at Folsom and Tenth streets at an estimated cost 
of $150,000. 

I. C. Morgan and associates, Scottsburg, Ind., will build a 
new packing plant at Columbus, Ind., at an estimated cost 
of $100,000. 

The Glen Coal & Clay Products Co., Kesery, Pa., plans to 
build tile products plant and power house at an estimated 
cost of $90,000. 

_ The Western Cooperage Co., 1919 Bay avenue, Los Angeles, 
is building a new factory at Huntington Park at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. 

The Bellamose Corporation, Hartford, Conn., will build a 
new plant to manufacture artificial silk, the estimated cost 
being $200,000. 

David Weil’s Son Lithographing Co., 386 Berry street, 
New York, will build a new eight-story pl: ant at an estimated 
cost of $725,000. 

The Peoples’ Gas & Electric Co., 70 East First street, 
Oswego, N. Y., plans to build an addition at an estimated 
cost of $185,000. 

The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., plans 
to build a new plant to mz inufacture brass products, the esti- 
mated cost being $150,000. 

The Day & Night Solar Heater Co., Monrovia, Cal., will 
build a new plant to manufacture heating equipment, the esti- 

i 
mated cost being $55,000. 
The Wise Electric Sherardizing Co., 6320 East Fort street, 


Detroit, will build a new factory on Mt. Elliott avenue at an 
estimated cost of $55,000. 


_ The Southern Agricultural Chemical Co., 61 Broadway, 

. Y., is building a new four-story plant near Cincinnati at an 

Aeme-Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, will install electrical 
power equipment in its new plant which will be built at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 

The American Thread Co., 260 West Broadway, N. Y., will 
build a new plant and power house at Dalton, Ga., at an 
estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

The Frederick County Products Co., Ine., Frederick, Md., 
will build a new ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant at 
an estimated cost of $70,000 

The Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is re- 
ported to have plans for a new mill in southern Georgia at 
an estimated cost of $100,000. 

Henry Maillard, 368 Fifth avenue, New York, will build a 
new chocolate and confectionery plant in Long Island City at 
an estimated cost of $750,000. 

Rapid Transit Construction Co., 810 Dauphin street, Phil- 
adelphia, has let contract for a new car house and repair shop 
at an estimated cost of $125,000. 

The Wolverine Supply & Mfg. Co., 1218 Western avenue, 
Pittsburgh, plans to build a new factory to manufacture toys, 
the estimated cost being $100,000. 

The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., is reported to be 
planning to operate a branch plant at Bauxite, Ark., to pro- 
duce materials for abrasive products. 

The Fairfax Iron & Steel Co., Kansas City, Kansas, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a new foundry. The company is a new 
one with a capitalization of $1,000,000. 

M. F. Westergren, Inc., 213 East 144th street, New York, 
manufacturer of sheet metal products, is building a one-story 
factory at an estimated cost of $200,000. 

The New York Central Electric Corporation, Hornell, N. Y., 
manufacturer of electric equipment, plans to build a new 
four-story plant at an estimated cost of $165,000. 


The Associated Utilities Co., 30 Church street, New York, 
plans to build an eight-story ice and refrigeration plant in 
Newark, N. J., at an estimated cost of $1 ,000,000. 


Charles C. Steiff & Co., 311 West Redwood street, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of silverware, plans to build a new fac- 
tory on Cedar avenue at an estimated cost of $200,000. 


The Fairport Cold Storage Co., 16 East avenue, Fairport, 
N. Y., is considering the erection of a new four-story ice 
and refrigeration plant at an estimated cost of $85,000. 


The Lehigh & New England Railroad Co., 437 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will build a new repair and machine 
shop near Tamaqua, Pa., at an estimated cost of $100,000. 

The F. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis., plans a new 
machine shop to manufacture electric molder machines, the 
estimated cost of machinery and equipment being $100,000. 


The Long Island Railroad Co., Pennsylvania Terminal, 
New York, plans to start work soon on electrification of its 
lines and extensions which will cost several million dollars. 

The Youghiogheny Hydro-Electrie Corporation, 14 Wall 
street, N. Y., plans to start soon on the construction of a gen- 
erating plant near Oakland, Md., at an estimated cost of 
$600,000. 

The Burton Concrete Products Corporation, Van Wagoner 
building, Fert Worth, Texas, plans to build a new plant for 
the manufacture of concrete pipe, at an estimated cost of 
$45,000 

The Cumberland Hydro-Electric Power Co., 1011 Fletcher 
building, Indianapolis, plans to build a series of power sta- 
tions near Burnside and Williamsburg, Ky., at an estimated 
cost of $1,000,000. 

The Sperry Flour Co., Seventh and Alameda streets, Los 
Angeles, will build a machine shop and power house in con- 
nection with a new milling plant which will be erected soon 
at a total estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of 
conveying and elevating machinery, will build a new plant 
on Harvard avenue near East Sixty-fourth street. The new 
plant will be ready by the latter part of the year. 

The Valley Supply Co., Elkins, W. Va., a new organization 
headed by former United States Senator Howard Sutherland, 
plans to build a plant to manufacture automobile equipment 
and aecessories. The company is capitalized at $200,000. 

The Federal Mining & Smelting Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, plans to install electric power and mining machinery in 
mines recently acquired in the Missouri-Kansas and Okla- 
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HULL, QUPPLUES 


SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


LOVEJOY 


Base Drilling Post 


A handy and_ useful 
tool for the machine 
shop, bridge builders and 
boiler makers. 


Made throughout of 
the best material and 
guaranteed to give satis- 
faction, 


Write for Prices 


Lovejoy Tool Works 
328 West Ohio Street 
Chicago, HL, U. A. 


The No. 401 Champion 
Steel Rivet Forge 


can be seen working on 99 out of 
every 100 structural steel buildings 
being built in the United States to- 
day. The same may be said of all 
railroads, bridge builders, boiler 
makers, etc. The No. 401 Forge 
has not only been adopted by this 
class of trade in the United States, 
but also throughout the entire 


Carried in stock by all the lead- 
ing mill supply jobbers, 


Write for catalog and price sheet. 


Champion Blower & Forge Co. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


PHILLIPS 


Spring Hammer 


DRILLS 


The most economical 
and satisfactory tools 
for drilling holes in con- 
crete and stone, floors, 
walls and ceilings. 


Any Size Hole up to 2 
inches Diameter. 


L& 


Phillips Drill Co. 


1537 Cortland St., Chicago, Il. 


MARK 
ve 


Or jensen’ 


U S PAT OFF 


STEEL SPINDLE HAND SCREW , xy | 


“Fits Every Grip without a Slip” 


Threads will not strip—spindles will not break— 
glue will not adhere to spindles. Stays tight on 
angular or straight work. Select straight grain 
maple jaws. Cold drawn steel spindles and nuts, 
threaded accurately. Turn as fast as wooden 
spindles. Adjustable to any position. Also made - 
non-adjustable. Ten sizes. Ask your jobber for Insist on the 
prices or write us. Genuine 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 
213 N. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Immediate Shipments 


ASBESTOS Air Cell and 


Wool Felt Pipe Coverings 


Lowest Price — Highest Qualities 
Boiler Coverings — Asbestos Cements 


Chicago Asbestos Manufacturing Co. 
Office and Factory, 1909-17 West 22nd Place 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phones: Wabash 5380, Wabash 7747 


GO! 


Time is saved by a quick get-away. It’s 
as true in the shop as on the street. 
Machines are easily controlled by FRIC- 
TION CLUTCHES and no time is lost 
getting into action. 


SCHULTZ FRICTION CLUTCHES 
are successfully operating all kinds of 
machinery. They are so simple that any 
workman can renew wearing parts. As 
a dealer proposition they can not be beat. 
If you want to give your customers real 
clutch service, write us for particulars. 


Catalog on request. 


A. L. SCHULTZ & SON 
1675 Elston Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


Queen Safety Gasoline Cans 


Queen Safety 
Approved by The 


Gasoline Cans 
ire made 


EYE PROTECTORS 


For Purpose 


proof They Underwriters Harvesting 
Welding 
the Unde Made in all sizes Grinding 
writers ind 
Agents Wanted Chipping, 
Spraying 
Small = Harker Mfg. Co. Send for our Catalog 
tities Fire Prevention and Safet. 
should ‘ke pt in Queen Safety Engineers CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY 
Cans ™ Cincinnati, O. 2300 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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homa district. The reported cost of the new acquisition is 
$1,500,000. 

The Oliver H. Van Horn Co., Ine., New Orleans, dealer in 
machinery and tools, is reported to have options on water- 
front property at Baton Rouge to be used for a new ship- 
building and repair plant, the estimated cost of which is said 
to be $90,000. 

The Philadelphia Lumber Exchange, Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association and the Wholesale Lumber Association of 
Philadelphia, are planning the construction of a lumber 
terminal and mill works on Oregon avenue, Philadelphia, to 
include several large mills, machine shops, and power house, 
at a total estimated cost of $25,000,000. 


Increased Capital 


Texas Laundry Machinery Co., San Antonio, has increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $50,000. 

Central Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago, recently in- 
creased its capital stock from $120,000 to $150,000. 

Krueger Machinery Co., San Antonio, Tex., is reported to 
have increased its capital from $250,000 to $300,000. 

The Kuenz Radiator Co., 156 West Pearl street, Jackson, 
Mich., manufacturer of automobile radiators, recently in- 
creased its capital stock to $40,000. 

The Vaughan Hardware Co., Winchester, Tenn., recently 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000 and has 
entered the hardware jobbing field. 

The Sterling Bolt Co., 77 West Van Buren street, Chicago, 
jobber of bolts, nuts, screws, rivets and allied products, has 
increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

The Frankenbere Refrigerating Machine Co., 345 Jackson 
street, Milwaukee, recently increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $100,000, and plans to build a new plant. 

The National Pipe & Foundry Company, Attalla, Ala., 
manufacturer of soil pipe, recently increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $525,000, and plans to enlarge its plant. 

The Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated Pacific 
building, San Francisco, has increased its capital from 
$3,000,000 to $10,000,000, and plans an expansion program. 

The Wilbur Fuel Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., has increased its 
capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and plans extensive 
development of recently acquired coal mines near Lost Creek, 
W. Va. 


The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
increased its capital stock from $3,750,000 to $4,750,000 and 
will use a portion of the proceeds for extensions and addi- 
tional equipment. 

The Federal Pipe & Supply Co., Toledo, O., jobber of 
plumbing, heating and mill supplies, which was incorporated 
a year ago with a capital stock of $50,000, has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 


New Corporations 


The American Seamless Tube Corporation, 233 Broadway, 
New York, $400,000, to manufacture seamless tubing. 

Aspinwall-Watson Co., Houlton, Me., $100,000, to manu- 
facture agricultural equipment; incorporators: Jason Hassell 
and others. 

Roberts Elevator Co., 430 West Broadway, New York, $75,- 
000, to make elevator repairs; incorporators: J. M. Martin 
and M. Osmund. 

V.. M. Nussbaum & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., $100,000, to 
build machinery; V. M. Nussbaum, J. W. Thompson, I. G. 
Fischbach and others. 

Heineman Saw & Mfg. Co., Canton, O., $50,000, to manu- 
facture saws; incorporators: Fred Heineman, Catherine 
Heineman and others. 

‘ H. E. Schanz Co., 340 Bloomfield avenue, Caldwell, N. J., 
125,000, to manufacture tools and hardware; incorporators: 
H. E. Schanz and others. 

P Service Electric Supply Co., Inc., New Britain, Conn., $50,- 
00, to job electrical equipment and supplies; incorporators: 
H. S. Bamforth and others. 

Thomas Products Co., 1722 South Los Angeles street, Los 
Angeles, $100,000, to manufacture and distribute refrigerat- 
ing machinery and insulating materials, manufacturing at 


present to be by contract; incorporators: P. Edwin Thomas, 
H. H. Wetzel and others. 

Richardson Boat Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., $50,000, to 
manufacture pleasure and commercial boats; incorporators: 
G. R. Richardson and others. 

Edward C. Chappelle Co., Casenovia, N. Y., $250,000, to 
manufacture and install heating systems; incorporators: Ed- 
ward C. Chappelle and others. 

Charles H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co., 1 Clinton street, 
Newark, N. J., $250,000, to manufacture pens; incorporators: 
Charles H. Ingersoll and others. 

C. H. Collins Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., $25,000, to 
manufacture tools and build machinery; incorporators: C. H. 
Collins, A. Suter and J. R. Cline. 

Main Burner & Heating Co., Kansas City, Mo., $50,000, to 
manufacture heaters and burners; incorporators: D. W. Main, 
4939 Prospect avenue, and others. 

Sanford Automotive Products Corporation, 522 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, $250,000, to manufacture farm lighting units; 
incorporators: F. T. Sanford and others. 

Smith Color & Chemical Co., 51442 East Monroe street, 
Springfield, Ill., $200,000; incorporators: Arthur E. Prince, 
George W. Solomon and George B. Smith. 

Hambleton Bobbin Co., Lebanon, N. H., $150,000, to take 
over an established business manufacturing textile machin- 
ery; incorporators: E. Hambleton and others. 

Ness Electric Welding Machine Co., 48 Howard street, New 
York, $100,000, to manufacture electric welding machines and 
parts; incorporators: M. A. Ness and D. T. Pape. 

The New England Portland Cement & Lime Co., Rockland, 
Me., $500,000, to operate a cement mill and hydrate lime 
works; incorporators: A. L. Miles and others. 

The Quality Tools Corporation, New Wilmington, Pa., $25,- 
000, to manufacture chisels and other tools and distribute 
mechanics’ tools; incorporators: D. C. McChiston and others. 

Gretsch & Brenner, Inc., New York, $200,000, to manu- 
facture brass band instruments; incorporators: Walter 
Gretsch, 429 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, and others. 

Fred Dolle, Inc., 669 West Madison street, Chicago, $100,- 
000, to manufacture and deal in barbers’ and mechanics’ tools; 
incorporators: Fred Dolle, E. C. Dolle and Helen Dolle. 

The Fahrig Bearing Metal Co., 25 Renwick street, New 
York, $50,000, to manufacture bearing metal, continuing 
established business; incorporators: L. May, Jr., and E. Mur- 
ray. 

C. H. Campbell Co., Ine., Newton, Mass., $50,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in hardware and machinery; incorporators: 
George C. Campbell, Albert Douglas and Virgil C. Brink, all 
of Watertown. 

The S. J. Fitzsimons Co., Woodbridge and McDougall ave- 
nue, Detroit, $100,000, to manufacture brass, steel and tubular 
specialties for automobile manufacturers; incorporators: A. J. 
Fitzsimons and others. 

Food Display Machine Corp., 20 East Jackson boulevard, 
$150,000, to manufacture and deal in machinery for food 
production; incorporators: A. Arthur Yort, William M. Kelley 
and Mary J. McKenidric. 

The Eggers-Schillo Co., 364 North Harding avenue, Chi- 
cago, $75,000, to manufacture ornamental iron work and 
structural iron; incorporators: E. J. Baldwin, C. S. Schillo, 
G. Furzer and J. Eggers. 

The Decatur Auto Products Co., Charles street and Illinois 
Central tracks, Decatur, IIll., $50,000, to manufacture lines 
formerly made by the L. P. Halladay Co.; incorporators: 
L. P. Halladay and others. 


Field Notes 


The Becker Pipe Wrench Co., Saginaw, Mich., is a new 
company which will manufacture pipe wrenches. 

The Motch & Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleveland, has 
moved its offices to a new location in the Penton building. 

William K. Stamets, Pittsburgh, machine tool dealer, has 
moved his Cleveland branch office to 774 Rockefeller building. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill., has acquired the entire 
line of grinding machines of the Webster & Perks Tool Co., 
Springfield, O. 

No changes in the executive staff of the Whitman & Barnes 
Mfg. Co., Akron, O., were made at the annual meeting re- 
cently held, all of the present officers of the company being 
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SPECIALTIES FOR MILL SUPPLY JOBBERS 
Who are Seeking Opportunities for Sales and Profit 


Twenty-Eight Years Ago 


We began making Hettrick 
Stitched Canvas Belting, the year 
in which the first automobile was 
sold in the United States. As with 
automobiles, Hettrick Belting has 
improved year by year, keeping 
pace with belting requirements. 
Its widespread sale by mill supply 
houses is the best proof that it 
satisfies belt users. Send for cir- 
culars and dealers’ discounts. 


The Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


TYTE- 
UNYTE 


Jobbers of Plumb- 
ing, Heating and 
Mill Supplies every- 
where sell it exclu- 
sively. 


J.C. WHITLAM MFG. CO. 


Sole makers of “TYTE-UNYTE” 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


TYTE-UNYTE 


CEMENT tn PASTE FORM” 


ater, Steam, Cas and 


WHITLAM MFG. CO. 
WADSWORTH, OHIO, U.S.A- 


“WIZARD 
: 
BLE Stik 
Guaranteed to contain no rosin 


WIZARD (Stick) Belt Dressing 


IS STRICTLY A JOBBERS’ PROPOSITION 


We guarantee WIZARD to sell and give satisfaction, or money re- 
funded. We supply our jobbers liberally with samples and advertising 
folders. 


Write for our proposition. 


RICHMOND BELT DRESSING MFG. CO., Inc 
Richmond, Va. 


Samples free upon request. 


For Efficiency 


10583 Knodell Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


No. 208 Torch 
Ask for latest price 


There’s Nothing Like It 


The No, 208 Improved TPouble Needl 
Torch generates more heat, saves time 
and fuel and the upkeep cost is less 
than for any other Torches, Both 
needles are blunt making it) imiposs 

to ruin the burner by enlarging the gas 
orifice which can be quickly cleared by 
using the upper cleaner needle, The 
ower needle regulates the flame 
No. 208 burns modern low gerade fuels 
perfectly, 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 


Would you like to 


know about 


Sweetland Chuck 
Service? 

Our ( 
ll show you. 
"Ne w Read y. 


THE HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ne 11C 


Any Time— 


tions for which 


are used every day. 


with HASKINS’ Tools. 


them and their customers. 


quest. 


SANDING-~ ~DRILLING 


Any Place 
These and a_ hundred 
others are the opera- 


HASKINS' Equipments 


Manufacturers will ap- 
preciate a copy of our 
new catalog giving im- 
portant data on the pro- 
duction savings possible 


JOBBERS will find many 
items of special Interest to 


Copies will be mailed on re- 


V. Monroe St., Chicago, Ul. 


TOGGLE 
BOLTS 


aA 


The approved method of fastening fixtures of any kind to tile or marble 
walls. Simply drill a hole and insert toggle in closed position. When 
inside toggle opens, giving perfect anchorage. 


A sure seller in hardware and mill supply houses. Prices and dis- 
counts sent on request 


Chicago Expansion Bolt Co. 
Madison Terminal Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Manufacturers of 


Expansion Bolts, Expansion Nuts, Conduit Hangers, Flat Pipe 
Clamps, Expansion Bridle Rings and Toggle Bolts. 


Insist on Genuine 
Quality. It Bears the 
GOETZE Label 


We give you the privilege of trying 


Goetze Gaskets 
or Discs 


for ninety days on your worst valves 
and pipes. If they do not satisfy, they 
will cost you nothing. 


Goetze Gasket and Packing Co. 


7 Allen Avenue, 
New Brunswick, N. J 


When writing to Advertisers please mention MILL Supplirs 
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re-elected as follows: President, William H. Eager; vice- 
presidents, A. B. Hall and Robert S. Carter; secretary and 
treasurer, E. A. Fisher; assistant secretary, Karl Kendig. 

The Pyrene Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J., re- 
ported a net income of $209,572 for 1923, as against $123,224 
reported for 1922. 

Uehling Instrument Co., Paterson, N. J., has appointed 
Ruggles-Klingeman Mfg. Co., 200 Devonshire street, Boston, 
its exclusive representative. 

The New England Steel Products Co., 148 Purchase street, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of nails, has changed its name 
to the Perkins-McLaughlin Nail Co. 

Thos. Kelly & Bros., Inc., Chicago, manufacturer of factory 
closets and other specialties in the plumbing line, has recently 
moved to 2422-26 West Lake street. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has recently moved its 
San Francisco offices from 604 Mission street to the Sharon 
building, 55 New Montgomery street. 

W. M. McKee, Inc., has opened an office in the Oliver 
building, Pittsburgh, to sell mechanical and electrical equip- 
ment for mines, mills and industrial plants. 

Staples & Pfeiffer, San Francisco, dealers in oil burning 
machinery and supplies, have removed from their former 
location at 102 Steuart street to 58 Bryant street. 

The Chicago Belting Company, Chicago, is now represented 
in Louisville, Ky., by the Lawler Machine Company, accord- 
ing to an announcement recently issued by the company. 

The Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has purchased the old 
plant of the Colburn Machine Tool Co. at Franklin, Pa., and 
will use it for manufacturing mechanical coal mine loaders. 

Lombard & Co., 286 A street, Boston, Mass., have recently 
been appointed New England distributors for grinding wheels 
manufactured by the Sterling Grinding Wheel Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Newark Machinery Exchange, headed by J. Henry Dooley, 
has opened offices and display rooms at 59 Mechanic street, 
Newark, N. J., and will deal in new, used and rebuilt ma- 
chinery. 

At the recent meeting of the New England Purchasing 
Agents’ Association in Boston, J. H. Barber, statistician of 
the Walworth Mfg. Co., outlined the statistical methods em- 
ployed by his organization. 

Massachusetts Oilless Bearings Company, formerly located 
at Worcester, Mass., is now located at Wakefield, Mass. The 
company specializes in manufacturing oilless bearings, de- 
veloped by Raymond T. Cole. 

The commercial intelligence division of the Department of 
Commerce has recently compiled lists of possible buyers of 
iron and steel, building materials, hardware and agricultural 
implements in several foreign countries. 

The Bicknell-Thomas Co., Greenfield, Mass., manufacturer 
of tapping machines and special machinery and tools, has 
been reorganized. The officers are: President and treasurer, 
Leon E. Turner; secretary, Herbert M. Darling. 

The Universal Sales Corporation has been organized in 
Detroit to act as distributors of Universal standardized drill 
and reaming bushings. The company has opened offices in 
Chicago, Cleveland, New York and Flint, Mich. 

George C. McGown, an engineer of Vancouver, B. C., has 
been appointed managing director of the B. C. Valve Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, a new organization which will manufacture 
valves, engine room fittings and steam supplies. 

The Bull Dog Wrench Co., has been organized at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., to manufacture a new type of wrench. The 
officers of the company are: President, Nathan D. Simpson; 
vice-president, L. Klett; secretary and treasurer, Otis Klett. 

The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation will soon con- 
struct a huge ship repair plant in Hawaii, according to recent 
reports, which state that the cost of the project will be ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. This will be interesting to mill sup- 
ply men interested in island trade. 

United Plumbers’ Supply Co., 146th and Exterior streets, 
New York City, jobber of plumbing and heating supplies, has 
opened at a branch at Hamilton avenue and Bronx street, 
White Plains, N. Y. The company recently organized an 
employes’ mutual welfare association. 

The Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has ap- 
pointed the Triangle Sales Agency its representative for 
tubular supplies and brass pipe in New York City, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. The agency has been organized by Richard 
Dode, H. Allen Faust and Arthur EF. Moulton, and will have 
tts general offices in New York City. The Bridgeport com- 
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pany has also appointed W. T. Mayfield as its representative 
in southern territory east of the Mississippi, with head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Ala. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, had an interesting exhibit 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, during the meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, April 17 and 18. 
In attendance at the Atkins booth were Lewis Doster, sales 
manager of the company, and T. A. Carroll, advertising 
manager. 

R. Hoe & Co., New York, manufacturer of saws, files and 
bits, and printing presses, has purchased the plant and busi- 
ness of the Hall Printing Press Co., Dunnellen, N. J., and 
plans to expand it in connection with its own business. The 
Hoe company has also commenced additions to its London, 
England, plant. : 

The Morgan Steel Co., 1230 Callowhill street, Philadelphia, 
is a recent entrant into the steel jobbing field in that city. 
The company is headed by F. T. Morgan, formerly Phila- 
delphia manager for Hogan & Son, New York, and more 
recently Philadelphia sales representative of the American 
Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The G. A. Swineford Co., Canton, O., manufacturer of hay 
tools, pulleys, shovels and rakes, has been taken over by 
James H. Hughes and associates. Mr. Hughes has been 
assistant general manager of the Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, 
Pa., and was at one time Cleveland salesman for the Car- 
negie Steel Co. The Swineford plant will be reorganized. 

The Richey-Rhynearson Machinery Co., has been organized 
at Indianapolis, and has leased a three story building at 23-25 
East South street. The company will deal in new and rebuilt 
machine tools. The principals are Granville A. Richey, Ben- 
jamin H. Rhynearson and Fred Schellenberg, all formerly 
connected with the Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indianapolis. 

F. I. Webster Co., Greenfield, Mass., has discontinued its 
retail store in Brattleboro, Vt., and has transferred Deyo R. 
Knight, formerly manager of that store to Greenfield to take 
charge of its retail department, so that Louis T. Merriam, 
vice-president and treasurer of the company, may devote his 
entire attention to the mill supply department of the com- 
pany. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., plans to remove its offices into a 
new $100,000 office and warehouse addition which the com- 
pany is having built at its plant in Harvey, Ill. Work on the 
addition has already been started. The company, which 
specializes in steel shafting, also has a warehouse in Chicago, 
and the enlargement of the main plant will bring no change 
in the present policy of maintaining this city warehouse. 

The W. K. Henderson Iron Works & Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La., will in the near future be in position to use more 
floor space for its mill supply department, as the company 
plans to build a modern foundry unit just beyond the city 
limits, and to remove the foundry department from its present 
location. The company, in addition to being a mill supply 
jobber, also manufactures oil field and pipe line equipment. 

Alexander Brothers, Philadelphia, manufacturers of leather 
belting, recently removed its offices and plant to the first and 
second floors of the Kardon building, Water and South streets, 
Philadelphia. In the new quarters, the company will occupy 
a total of 45,000 square feet of floor space, with all modern 
manufacturing facilities and conveniences. The company has 
transferred its curry shop to Williamsport, Pa., where the 
company has a concrete building ideally adapted to this work. 

The Higgins-Bothwell Co., has been incorporated and has 
taken offices at 1737 Dime Bank building, Detroit, to act as 
manufacturer’s representative for cold-finished steels. The 
principals in the new company are Walter J. Bothwell, form- 
erly Detroit district manager of the Union Drawn Steel Co., 
John T. Ferris and Wayne W. Wilson, who were formerly as- 
sociated with Mr. Bothwell in the Detroit district, and Dean 
Higgins, Detroit district agent for the Fitzsimons Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Stockert-Travis Manufacturing Company has_ been 
organized in Wichita, Kansas, to manufacture a new oil 
pump recently invented by Claude Stockert and A. J. Travis, 
Wichita residents. The company has a capital stock of $100,- 
000, and plans to operate its own factory in the near future. 
The directors, in addition to the inventors, are: Andrew 
Miller, E. M. Bowles and Ross McCormick. According to 
reports from Wichita, the pump is an adjustable, long stroke 
device which will pump oil from two wells at the same 
time. 

Reading Machine & Tool Co., Reading, Pa., dealer in metal 
and woodworking machinery, machine tools, electrical tools 
and furnaces, has recently removed from its old location at 
437 Washington street to a building at 560 N. 11th street, 
which the company recently purchased as a business home. 
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CADILLAC Portable Electric BLOWER 


Equipped with Norma Ba!l Bearings—Requires no Oiling. 

Thousands of Cadillac Blowers are in use in practically 
every line of industry, and its field is rapidly extending as 
new uses are discovered and added from time to time. 

It is the handiest and most practical device for keeping 
dust and dirt out of motors, generators and switchboards, and 
prevents “shorts” and “burn outs.” 

It is also useful for blowing dust and dirt out of machinery, 
line shafting, stock bins, shelves and places otherwise in- 
accessible. It lowers fire risks and reduces depreciation in 
electrical and other machinery. 

Dry air from the CADILLAC BLOWER cannot injure 
windings or insulation. No condensation as with compressed 
air. Weighs 6 lbs.—attaches to any light socket. 


Write for d folder, prices and Jobber proposition. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of the Cadillac vacuum cleaner 
603 Fulton Street, Chicago 


Canadian Factory: 70 Duchess Street, Toronto. 
Export Department: 149 Broadway, New York City 


Swartwout 
Steam Specialties 


Constantly grow more profitable to Swartwout 
Agents through their growing demand. They are 
consistently advertised. Our salesmen cooperate. 
Our products are of highest standard. Prompt 
deliveries from our stock to yours. 

Hydromatic Steam Trap, Sediment Trap and 
Strainer, Cast Iron Exhaust Head, Steam, Oil and 
Air Separators, Air Traps, and the well known 


Swartwout All Service and Junior Feed Water 
Heaters. 


The SWARTWOUT COMPANY 
Cleveland, O. 
General Offices, 18511 Euclid Ave. 


Factories 
Cleveland Orrville 


* * 


Swartwout Junior 
Feed Water 
Heater 


Preheats water to 212 
degrees, prevents lime 
and scale, saves water, 
saves 10 to 15% coal. 
For any boiler up to 
250 h.p. Should be in 
every jobber’s stock. 


Water Gauge 


Air Cock 


No, 424 


THe Roberts Brass Mee. Co. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


Water Gauge 


We Manufacture 


Air Cocks, Ball Check Air Cocks, Com- 
pression Cocks, Cylinder Cocks, Gauge 
Cocks, Pneumatic Service Water 
Gauges, Radiator Air Valves, Register 
Gauge Cocks, Steam Cocks, Water 
Gauges. 


Cylinder Cock 


® a 
No. systems. 
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KILL QuUPPLIES 


The officers of the company are: President, William H. 
Kaufmann; vice-president, Adolph Kaufmann; secretary and 
treasurer, George F. Kaufmann. The company was estab- 
lished in 1920 and was incorporated last year with a capital 
of $75,000. Its territory includes Berks county. 

Several American manufacturers of machinery and machine 
tools will be represented in Russia by J. A. Massel, a sales 
engineer who has a_ thorough knowledge of the markets 
and who sailed last month for Moscow. He will act as an 
engineer salesman and technical advisor to Russian manu- 
facturers and will work through the Allied American Corpo- 
ration, of New York City. He plans to remain in Russia 
for at least a year. Among the manufacturers whose lines 
he will carry are the American Tool Works, Norton Co., Wil- 
marth & Morman Co., Heald Machine Co., and others. 

Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., Detroit, reports that the 
large increase in sales of its products has made it necessary 
to increase its factory space. The factory which was built 
about four years ago at Knodell avenue and the Detroit 
Terminal Railroad, Detroit, is now being operated at its full 
capacity. In addition, the company has recently been forced 
to use Plant No. 2 at Beaubien street and Trombley avenue, 
which was for over 20 years the company’s business home. 
This plant has been equipped with an elaborate system of 
conveyors and other modern machinery for assembling and 
testing. This gives the company a capacity of several thou- 
sand fire pots and torches a day. 

The National Pipe and Boiler Covering Co., Chicago, has 
consolidated with the Chicago Asbestos Mfg. Co., and after 
May 1 will move its headquarters to the factory of the latter 
company at 1909-17 West 22nd Place, Chicago. The National 
company early last year took over the business of the Ajax 
Pipe and Boiler Covering Co., Not Inc., formerly located at 
9 West 22nd street, Chicago. It is expected that the consoli- 
dation will result in a greater expansion of activities in both 
manufacturing and contracting departments. George B. 
Golinkin is president and active head of the Chicago Asbestos 
Mfg. Co. 

The Galt Machine & Screw Co., Ltd., Galt, Ontario, has 
been recapitalized under dominion charter for $500,000, and 
has taken over and will continue the business formerly car- 
ried on by the Galt Machine Screw Co., Ltd. The latter com- 
pany has been manufacturing automatic screw machine prod- 
ucts and specialties, and will continue this policy. Consid- 
erable new equipment will be added from time to time, and 
the company expects to be in position to serve American 
manufacturers who may desire to have specialties and small 
machines made and distributed in Canada. The officers of 
the new company are: President, R. W. Roelofson; vice- 
president, C. E. A. Dowler; secretary and treasurer, C. K. 
Jansen. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified Line Advertisements under heads of Wanted, For Sale, etc., 
will be published in this Department at a rate of 25 cents a line, each 
insertion. Count nine words to a line. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—Salesman experienced in the sale of nuts and 
bolts to large consumers and jobbers. We prefer a young 
or middle-aged man who is well acquainted in St. Louis and 
its suburbs, to cover that particular territory only, on a 
commission basis. Address No. 776, care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—For middle west territory. Experienced, ag- 
gressive salesman to represent large manufacturer of canvas 
stitched and Balata belting. State full particulars first 
letter. Reference required. Address No. 778, care MILL 
SUPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Firmly established corporation, selling to belt 
users, will engage several wide-awake hustling “go-getters,” 
experienced in sale of belting or transmission equipment and 
working with mill supply houses as distributors. Write giving 
full experience, age, earnings, etc. All communications 
strictly confidential. Address No. 779, care MILL SUPPLIES, 
037 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


_ WANTED—Mill Supply Salesmen can add to their income 
dy taking orders for a specialty that is sold in volume. It’s 
by far the best and backed by highly rated company with 25 
years’ standing. Either side line or all of your time depend- 
ing on territory. Write for particulars giving reference and 
present occupation, territory covered, ete. Address No. 780, 
care MILL SUPPLIES, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED 


We are in need of reliable Sales Agents to represent us in 
the sales of our High Temperature Furnace Cements and our 
Ramtite, Plastic monolithic Furnace Lining material. Prefer 
long established Sales Agents calling upon power and indus- 
trial plants selling boiler room supplies and equipment. Ad- 
dress all communications to The S. Obermayer Company, 
2563 W. 18th Street, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE 


Old established leather belting manufacturing concern has 
a set yearly overhead for $100,000 more sales. Will make a 
very attractive proposition to large jobbers or large con- 
sumers to take any of the above amount. Would make same 
up under your specifications and brands. Address No. 777, 
care MILL SuPPLIES, 537 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SHUMAN 


Gummed Shipping Labels 


In Rolls—Also not gummed—Save Time 
Run through your typewriter in a continuous strip for rapid addressing 


NO WASTE 


Do not stick together, curl or get 
soiled. Cannot be used as scratch pads. 


All kinds of Labels and all Good 


Ask for new catalog. A reference book 
on labels and tags 


The Frank G. Shuman Co. 


216 No. Clinton St., Chicago, Hl. 


Made in a num- 
ber of sizes and 


A tool for cut- 
ting bolts, rods, 
and wires. Orig- 
inally perfected 
for the black- 
smith and car- 
riage - building 
trade, now used 
all over the 
world in shops, 


models for han- 
dling various 
sizes of work 
and for special 
purposes. Sold 
by heavy hard- 
ware and tool 
supply houses 
everywhere. The 
name Porter is 


factories and on on every tool 
construction. guaranteed by 
H.K. Porter. 


HH.PORTER 


Brawn or Brain 


There are two ways to move a rail- 
way car without an engine — the 
six or more husky men, and the 
mechanical method, one man with 
muscular method which requires 
An ATLAS Car-Mover. 


For sale by First Class Jobbers 
all over the World 


Being first in the esteem of users, the Atlas 
Car-Mover is in demand everywhere. Order 
a trial dozen if they’re not in your stock. 


Note the 
Double Link 
showing how 
the compound 
leverage is obtained 


Manufactured only by 


APPLETON CAR MOVER CO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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EXCELSIOR 


GEO W. DIENER ME 


PERFECTION 
EXCELSIOR CAN 


One of the ‘‘Diener’’ quality line 


Jobbers,—write for discount and particulars— 


This article will sell. There is a demand for it, 
and every plant using excelsior, wiping cloths or 
waste needs the protection it affords against fire 
and the waste of material if left loose and unpro- 
tected. 

Correctly designed, strongly built, reasonably 
priced and good profit for dealer. 

Made in three sizes, for one, two or four bales of 
excelsior. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
400-420 Monticello Ave., Chicago 


O the man 


who is. re- 
sponsible for results 
in the power plant, 
there is nothing that 
appeals to him more 
forcibly than a guar- 
antee of good valve 
service. 


The original price doesn’t cut much of 
a figure with him. It’s the service he is 
after and it’s on the basis of good service 
that the real value of a valve is determined. 
Williams Swing Check Valves are the long 
service kind and they meet the demands of the most 
critical engineers. 

Compared with some valves, they are better 


in design, better in quality, and yet they don’t cost 
any more. 


They are heavy, compact, simple in con- 


struction and are guaranteed for 200 Ibs. pressure. 
In our design we eliminate two unnecessary nuts, 
which decreases the liability of leakage. 

In the Williams, you’ll find a liberal sized 
cap, which, when removed, permits of regrinding them 
easier and more quickly than any similar valve. 


In short, the Williams Swing Check Valve 
is the kind that appeals to the man who is looking 
for genuinely good service. 


Let us quote you prices 


The D. T. Williams Valve Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Round Rawhide Pins 


(used in connection with metal belt lacings) 


We are the manufacturers of 
these and now offer our prod- 
uct direct to the jobbing trade. 


Twisted Round 
“Safety Lacing”’ 


A round wire-like stretchless, non- 
metallic belt lacing which is stead- 
ily replacing the ordinary round 
metal wire lace. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 
1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Mechanical Leather Tanners 


Rawhide — Indian Tan — Krome 


MYERS 


SELF-OILING 


RECISTEREO TRADE NAME 


—> <— 


POWER PUMPS 


—~FOR GENERAL SERVICE 


This type of pump has proved an unusually good seller because 
of its broad general use, economy of operation, simplicity, dura- 
bility and power. Complicated parts have been entirely elim- 
inated so that instaliation can be made without the help of an 
expert, 

SELF-OILING—This Is of particular interest to buy- 
ers. Working parts of the MYERS are completely cov- 
ered and constantly bathed In oll. Never any repair 
bills due to lack of lubricatlon—the MYERS takes care 
of itself and therefore gives longer and more satisfac- 


tory service at a minimum cost. 


Write today for the Myers catalog. 
[BUMPS PURDOSE! 


SELF-OILING 
— 


Sizes” 


THE F-E.MYERS&BRO.C? 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 


MYERS PUMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS OF 
HAY TOOLS DOOR HANGERS 


AFE 
SILENT 
SURE 
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Sales Policy 


YY 


Republic’s Proposition 
to jobbers in 1924 


1924 must be a year of co-operation. Never 
before in the history of the Rubber Industry 
has the necessity for a perfect understanding 
between jobber and manufacturer been more 
clearly indicated. 


The Republic Rubber Company realizes this. 
It has shaped its policy accordingly. The guid- 
ing thought has been, “what does the jobber 
want—what has he a right to expect?” And. 
in answer to this double question, Republic 
presents the following as the planks of its 1924 
selling platform 


1 A line of rubber items sufficiently com- 
plete to permit effectively supplying the 
requirements of trade solicited. 

2. A quality of product unifermly good and 
capable of delivering service results that 
should reasonably be expected. 

3 A price basis inducing and making pos- 
sible a competition with reason- 
able profit return. 

4. Freedom from competition from his 
source of supply, either direct or indirect, 
among the trade covered by his day to 
day solicitation. 

S. Selling help of reasonable amsunt, so 
that his sales force may be given advan- 

and knowl. 


edge of the product sold. 


The success of this policy rests with the job- 
bing trade. Without the co-operation of the 
jobber, the manufacturer's efforts will be of no 
avail. Republic feels confident, however, that 
this co-operation will be forthcoming. Secure 
in the knowledge that its part has been faith- 
fully performed, Republic requests for its rep- 
resentatives the 0 unity to present its 
Proposition in full detail. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Divinon of Lee Tire & Rubber Corp. N. Y 


REPUBLIC BELTING 


The Republic Rubber Company’s guiding thought in shaping 
its selling policy for Mechanical Rubber Goods, was “what 
does the jobber want and what has he a right to expect?” 


That this thought is basically sound is proved by the expres- 
sions we have received from some of the leading jobbers of 
the country. We quote excerpts from letters received. 


“We cannot refrain from commenting on the policy 
you intend inaugurating in the sale of your merchandise. 
Your representative may call on us any time after 
January 15th.”—Chicago, IIl. 

“We appreciate very much your disposition toward 
the jobber.” —Chicago, IIl. 

“We admire and would like to cooperate on the policy 
which you outline.” — Pittsfield, Mass. 


“The policy adopted by your company meets with our 
hearty approval.”— Baltimore, Md. 

“Iam in sympathy with your policy.”—N. Y. City. 

“We are very much in accord with your policy as out- 
lined and would be pleased to have further information.” 

—Chicago, Il. 

“We certainly feel that the attitude set forth by you 
will make a hit with the jobbers of mechanical rubber 
goods and we shall be very glad to do our part to support 
your efforts.”—Chicago, III. 


The above quotations are selected at random from some of 
the two hundred and sixty enthusiastic letterswe have received 
today in response to our letter outlining our sales policy. 


If you have not received a copy of this policy and are inter- 
ested, write us for full information regarding same and our 
distribution plan. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


REPUBLIC BELTING 
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Delivery — 
On Time 


HEN you sell Bassick truck casters you 

really sell better internal transportation. 
All that your customers demand in truck 
casters they get in Bassick—exceptional wear- 
ing qualities and long life. 

A patented trussed steel horn strengthens 
the caster and absorbs shock. Spanner bush- 
ings at the hubs reduce friction toa minimum 
and make trucks and trailers easy rolling. Made 
with rubber tires, cushion and iron wheels. 


Our Catalog 102F sent on request : 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


= 
For thirty years the leading makers of § § 
high grade casters for the home, of- 
fice, hospital, warehouse and factory. 


SPANNER 
BUSHING 


PRINTED BY ATWELL PRINTING & BINDING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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